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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The following Essay appeared originally in the pages of a 
Calcutta periodical, called The Missionary; (see Parts II. 
and III. of the volume for 1854). In the present revisal 
a few, very slight, alterations have been made in the text, 
and one or two additional illustrations supplied in the notes. 

It is scarcely necessary to warn the reader not to expect 
completeness either of theory or of details in a work so pro- 
duced. The thing aimed at was, not to say everything that 
could be said, but to furnish a tolerably definite, practical, 
answer to questions which everywhere press themselves on 
the attention of the defender or propagator of Christianity, 
— ^in India not less than in Europe or America. 
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THE PROMISES OF CHRISTIANITY. 



" Godliness is profitable unto all things; having the promise 
of the life that now is, as well as of that which is to come. 
" This is a faithful saying and worthy of all acceptation" 

1 Tim. iv. 8, 9. 



INTRODUCTION. 

§ 1. A MISSIONARY who is to discharge his duty eflFectively 
at the present day, in a country like India, must have a 
comprehensive mind, — one that can take in at the same time 
many different points of the intellectual compass. He will 
find himself under a constant necessity of touching, at one 
^ide, upon the progressive science, literature, and learning of 
Europe; at the other, on the narrow prejudices and opinion- 
ated ignorance of the Hindu. He should be capable of 
appreciating the good that exists in European culture and 
social refinement, and yet there must be no fastidious shrink- 
ing from the encounter with men of gross and sensual habits 
of thought. His convictions about doctrinal truth should be 
strong and clear; his religious feelings tender and reve- 
rential ; yet he must not refuse to go out to meet his oppo- 
nents on the borders of scepticism, paganism, or atheism. 
Nothing but a large heart, actuated by unfeigned love to 
God and man, can enable him steadily to occupy so arduous 
a position. 

§ 2. But there is one difficulty in particular, which calls 
for all his soundness of judgment and discrimination. He 
is employed in calling men to the thoughts of another life; 

B 



2 THE PROMISES OF CHRISTIANITY, 

his strength is to be spent in seeking to elevate them above 
the engrossing solicitations of time and sense to hopes of an 
eternal and invisible world : — and at the same time he is to 
tell men to be energetic in their worldly occupations ; not to 
surrender the world to the powers of evil, but to reclaim it ; 
not to run away from society, but to leaven it : that they are 
to be spiritual without being sentimental; unsecular without 
being ignorant of the world ; self-denying without asceticism ; 
'* fervent in spirit/' yet '^ diligent in business /' bearing the 
reproach of the cross, and yet anxious to give no unnecessary 
offence to any who might be won to the truth ; ever keeping 
the end in view, yet careful about the means. 

This has indeed been the great practical difficulty of 
Christians at all times, to know how to ''use this world as 
not abusing it." It is felt in long-established Churches, 
where the transmuting influences of Christianity have been 
for centuries at work. Probably the greater part of the un- 
belief and almost- Christianity, which now prevails in Europe, 
has had its origin in imperfect views of this subject : — the 
relation of the present world to the next. 

§ 3, It is impossible to say at what precise point the ten- 
dency to] error began. Without going into detail, however, 
we may see generally that as the Church expanded, it would 
be brought into larger contact with heathenism and worldli- 
ness ; and that this would have a double effect on its mem- 
bers. Some would decline in piety ; others would be driven 
to adopt a more decided opposition to whatever savoured of 
a concession to worldliness. Thus laxness of rule alternated 
with over-rigidity, until at length piety got to look like a 
frail exotic, languishing for its native climate, requiring to 
be nursed in a hot-house, and altogether unsuited to the 
atmosphere of the open world. But, it was argued, if the 
author of the providential system of the world and the author 
of religion be the same. He never can have intended to esta- 
blish such a contradiction between the manifest duties and 
business of this life and those of our future state. Men's 
ordinary working conscience was thus set at variance with 
what in many cases they still continued to look upon as 
genuine Christian teaching. 
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Then there was a further injury done to the cause of 
religion. This life is admitted by all, who have any religion, 
to be a preparation for the next. Now if delight in doc- 
trinal controversy, high powers of abstraction, and a hard 
unsympathising abstinence from the genial engagements of 
ordinary life, — which so often marked not only the recluse 
and the devotee, but the eloquent preacher and Church- 
reformer, — if these were to be considered the qualities that 
were to receive the seal of perpetuity in another world and 
constitute the happiness of heiaven, the mass of mankind 
could never heartily wish for heaven. They might desire it 
as a means of escaping the alternative of misery : but they 
could not look forward to it with hope, as a positive good, of 
intrinsic worth, to be chosen for its own sake. Again, there- 
fore, men had to cling to religion in opposition to their prac- 
tical convictions. Those who were sceptics before were now 
in danger of being (in addition) dishonest. They went to 
church, and heard the preacher speak of the '^ gospel/' or 
good tidings of Jesus Christ ; and by their constant attend- 
ance implied their assent to its being felt to be so, while in 
reality it was often the least agreeable topic their thoughts 
ever ran upon. 

§ 4. The earnest missionary, aware that he himself may 
not have escaped clear of this hereditary error, is the more 
careful to set the subject plainly and broadly before the 
heathen. They, he knows, already hold, almost universally, 
the separation between religion and active life. " How can 
I be religious? What can I know about it? The Jogee 
may ; or the Padre Sahib : — but I must see to my own work. 
If everybody minded religion, the world would come to a 
dead lock V He will not be satisfied with attributing the 
indifference or aversion exhibited by the heathen simply to 
the natural corruption of the human heart. He knows that 
man is a creature swayed by motives; and that Christianity 
is pre-eminently a religion of motives. He is aware that the 
gospel did once find its way very largely to men's convic- 

■ This was a reply actually made bungalow; — Shokol lok dhormSU mv~ 
to the writer by a bearer at a dak- nojog korile shangshdr cholibe na, 
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4 THE PROMTSES OF CHRISTIANITY. 

tions, and he thinks that if it does not do so now, or does so 
in a less degree, the reason may possibly be found in some 
inadequacy in his statement of the truth, rather than in any 
diminution of power in the truth itself. Indeed, when all is 
done, some will probably resist the truth, however clearly 
propounded ; but he will not be the less anxious to see to it, 
that none are provoked into resistance by any partial or dis- 
torted representations of God's will. 

§ 5. The simplest office of faith is to believe that ''God is 
a rewarder of them that diligently seek Him" It was in the 
strength of this faith that the spiritual heroes celebrated in 
Heb. xi. achieved their victories : " having respect unto the 
recompense of the reward," Nay, we are told that our 
Blessed Lord Himself, in accomplishing the work of our re- 
demption, was sustained by "the joy set before Him." 

What then is the prize set before us? How does Chris- 
tianity supply that primary want of our nature, a motive? 
What are the benefits which it offers to our acceptance ? 

The answer is explicitly : " If you are Christ's, all things 
are yours; life or death; things present or things to come ; all 
are yours." '^ Seek first the kingdom of God and His righte- 
ousness, and all those things shall be added unto you." 
''Godliness is profitable unto all things, having the promise 
of the life that now is and of that which is to come," " His 
divine power hath given unto us all things that pertain to 
life and godliness, through the knowledge of Him that hath 
called us to glory and virtue" 

Here then is the issue to be determined. 

§ 6. The world has long ago put Christianity upon its 
trial, and professes itself dissatisfied on both points. 

It says, " You Christians are the enemies of human happi- 
ness. You urge us to give vp a certainty, which has some 
worth, for an uncertainty, which even if realized, does not 
appear to its to be of any high value. Both these points we 
are prepared to substantiate. 

"As for \he first : you call upon us 'not to love the world, 
nor the things that are in the world,* — in this beautiful 
world — God's world ! You tell us to ' deny ourselves,' to 
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' crucify the flesh/ to ' set our aflfections on things above / — 
to run counter, in fact, to the whole established order of 
things. We do not believe that this could ever have been 
intended. Why this elaborate system, with its endless varie- 
ties of exercise for mind and body ? All the diversities of ex- 
citement and interest, — art and philosophy, sense and imagi- 
nation, memory and reason ; — all the comforts and elegancies 
of social life, the adventures and other agrimens of travelling, 
the triumphs of manufacturing skill, or of commercial enter- 
prize; — whatever constitutes the greatness of a nation, or 
the happiness of a family or an individual ; — you would rend 
it all away from us, and reduce us to a dead level of moping, 
cautious, self-inspecting, self-mortifying, (forsooth, aye, and 
self-admiring,) quietism, spiritualism, or whatever else you 
call it. We cannot believe that our beneficent Maker meant 
this. 

'^ Then, secondly, what is to be the compensation for all 
this loss ? The object you set before us, as worthy of all our 
ambition, is one that we really cannot pretend to feel in- 
terested in. The happiness you point us to is as different 
as possible from all that ministers to life's enjoyments here. 
Your heaven is, it seems, a place where all the passive emo- 
tions are to operate unceasingly; it is an everlasting mono- 
tony, devoid of everything which here assists the finite crea- 
ture to reach forward to his infinite Creator. For our parts 
we are content to live for this world, improving all its 
realities, as we best may, — and hope that some less artificial 
world than the one you condemn us to, may be ready to 
receive us hereafter.^' 

§ 7. Sad as it is to have to write or read such words, they 
certainly describe the feelings of a large portion of those who 
hold off from serious religion ; — the men who would keep up 
all the festivities of Christmas without a thought of Christ, 
and be glad to see Sunday spent in Crystal Palaces, — a day 
of rest, but no longer a sabbath, because shorn of all its typical 
glory. How are they to be dealt with ?— -Are we to say that 
there is no weight whatever in their objections? That is a 
cheap way of escaping from a painful task. But the difficulty 
cannot be so suppressed. There is much, doubtless, in our 
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ideas about the purposes and aims of Christianity that needs 
to be set right before we can answer the above infidel and 
pagan reasonings as we ought to do. 

In the following pages we shall endeavour to furnish some 
hints (the field is so vast that they can be little more than 
hints) as to the mode in which the various important ques- 
tions connected with this whole matter may be dealt with. 



PART I. 



ON THE RELATION OP CHRISTIANITY TO THE PRESENT 
. WORLD. 



CHAP. I. 



OF THE CHABGE BEOUGHT AGAINST CHBISTIANITT, THAT IT IN- 
TEBFEEES WITH MAN's EAETHLT TTSEPULNESS, AND OBSTEUCTS 
HIS FBOFEB HAFFINESS. 

^^ Moreover thou hast not brought us into a land that floweth 
with milk and honey, or given us inheritance of fields and 
vineyards" — Numb. xvi. 

§ 1. No portions of natural theology are more wonderful 
than those which speak of the adaptation of the external 
world to man^s nature : — an adaptation equally minute whe- 
ther we look at him as a physical^ an intellectual^ or a moral 
being. The correspondency between his bodily structure 
and the force of terrestrial gravity or of atmospheric pressure, 
and again between his organs of sensation and the various 
qualities of matter, as light, sound, heat, sweetness; the 
adaptation of the surface of the globe, with its varying 
climate, rivers, seas, islands, and mountain-chains, to the 
work of calling forth the several varieties of national charac- 
ter; the suitableness of its various products for stimulating 
the scientific, sesthetical, and imaginative faculties ;~these 
and the like are generalities which admit of almost indefinite 
expansion in detail. They lie on the very surface of specu- 
lation, and are too manifest not to have been always admitted 
in some degree. 

§ 2. But a still more important point remains to be noticed. 
In acting upon the outward world, or in being subjected to 
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impressions from it^ man is capable of receiving various de- 
grees o{ pleasure and pain. His being endowed with such a 
capacity, and then being placed among objects adapted to it, 
suffices in general to prove that it was intended he should 
exercise the capacity. It was the Divine arrangement. Con- 
sequently,— argued Paganism, — while man is seeking his own 
individual gratification, he is at the ^ame time carrying out 
the will of some Divine Power, — whether One absolutely as 
Ishwor, or one of many, Minerva or Venus, Apollo or Plutus 
or Mars, as the case might be. Thus Paganism, as a system, 
claimed possession over the whole of life. Every one might 
have his own particular propensity, virtuous or vicious, sanc- 
tioned by some deity. Man and the world were correlatives. 
So long as they worked together, — the world ministering to 
man^s appetites, man conforming himself to " the course of 
this world," — all was well. Physical evil, indeed, existed in 
the world by the power of some uncontrollable Fate : pesti- 
lences, diseases, famines, existed, — probably, it was thought, 
had existed from eternity, and would go on to eternity; — 
but, putting these anomalies aside, the rest of life went on 
tolerably smoothly. It was "after all,'' as the neo-pagan 
Voltaire said, " a passable world to live in.'' 

§ 3. Yet there were many who could not be satisfied with 
this. Poets, who sighed over the shortness of human life, 
and longed for some more enduring and loftier existence ; 
philosophers, who struggled to realize what was meant by 
those ideas of duty, virtue, law, justice, goodness, which they 
found within themselves ; men, of high or low degree, who 
under the afflictions of life learned to treasure up every 
glimmering hope that had come down to them in religious 
mysteries from patriarchal times ; — these held aloof, more or 
less, from the popular polytheism. At least one noble soul, 
yre know, died a martyr to his own convictions. But it had 
not seemed good to the Disposer of Times and Seasons to 
give the heathen world as yet any special external Revela- 
tion ; and without that its greatest thinkers were unable to 
produce any great change on Society. They only drew sus- 
picion, unpopularity, or even contempt [upon themselves by 
tlieir troublesome, new-fangled theories. 



^■a»«««wat«i«n 
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§ 4. But if the soul of paganism revolted against them, 
how much more would it hate men who came openly assert- 
ing a divine commission to assault and vanquish the existing 
systems. Christianity stood forward and proclaimed that 
there was but one Father, one Lord, one Holy Spirit « — that 
the deities, which had so long been supposed to have the 
patronage of the human faculties and human life, were non- 
entities, — dark shadows projected by man^s corrupt affec- 
tions ; that man's first duty was to forsake these and return 
to the true God, who had become incarnate to effect the re- 
storation of the fallen race. To assert this was its primary 
object. Secondarily, and indirectly, it was also to work a 
beneficial change on men's social and secular relations : but 
a long time must elapse before this result could be visible on 
any large scale. 

If Rome had been in some respects marked by a higher 
moral character than Greece, she now proved that she was 
at least as alienated from God*^. Greece argued and derided : 
Rome attacked with fire and sword. Men whose lives were 
admitted to be pure and innocent, — men of gentle tempers, 
active benevolence, and lofty devotion to what they believed 
to be religious truths — were thrown to the wild beasts or 
burnt at the stake, because they were opposed to the manners 
and customs of the Roman State, Society felt itself aggrieved. 
Under the tutelage of the easy-tempered gods of former days 
all had moved on merrily. The arrangements of life were 
now interfered with by these ideas of Divine law and calls to 
repentance, of change of heart, of probation and discipline. 
These Christians were ^^ turning the world upside down,** All 
the pride of man, his love of ease, his habits of sensual indul- 
gence, which had become so deeply engrained into his exist- 
ence as to be almost a second nature, took up arms against 
the new religion. It was stigmatized as at once ' atheistical^ , 
— " for," said the Emperor Adrian, " On>e God is as good as 
noneV' — and inhuman — because invading all that man held 
dearest to him. 



• See this explained in St. Augustine, * *< Unus Deus nullus est ;" ap. Fla- 
De do, Deif lib. v. c. 13. vium FopUcum ; (quoted in Neander's 

* a?/)€ johi a64ovs. Julian, p. 38.) It is a sign of the times, 
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§ 5. Assailed by the ,powers of the worldj the Christians 
were bound in prudence to retire, as far as they consistently 
couldi out of the way of persecution. Christian worship was 
celebrated before daybreak in ruined basilica or in catacombs 
and caverns. During long-continued persecutions some were 
induced to withdraw altogether from civilized life to the un- 
enclosed commons, or mountain-forests, or, in countries like 
Syria and Egypt, into the heart of the desert itself. Mean- 
time the world had become more determinedly worldly. The 
games and processions and idolatries and revellings, which 
had been once followed with the languid, unthinking, acqui- 
escence of habitual sensuality, had now a new zest given them. 
Paganism had now the stimulus of being told that its licen- 
tious pleasures were guilty. Men rushed more wilfully into 
the vetitum nefas. " Sin, taking occasion by the command- 
ment, wrought in them all manner of concupiscence'^ and 
cruelty. What had before been a licence became now a point 
of honour, — a duty. 

Is it to be wondered at, if Christians felt themselves un- 
able to work in harmony with the world while it was thus 
raving with zeal for what they held in abhorrence? Paganism 
said: '^Choose this world or the next. Receive the 'mark of 
the beast' or withdraw.^' No Christian could hesitate as to 
how he should choose. But he was not responsible for the 
form the question assumed. The alternative was forced upon 
him. He was compelled to take up a negative, protesting 
position ; and, although cultivating in a high degree all the 
social virtues, was obliged to wear the appearance of unsocial, 
or even misanthropic, tendencies. 

And this was made by paganism the ground of new accu- 
sations against Christianity. '^ It is self-condemned,'' they 

that the leading spirit among the Mor- iers*' He proceeds to assert that God 
mons — Orson Pratt — ^has revived this is ** a material, organised iotelligence, 
charge against Christianity. To say that possessing both body and parts ; in the 
God is withoui body, partSf or pastioms, form of a man, in fact, 1/ the tame spe- 
as the Ist Article of the English Church cies." Yes! there undoubtedly is the 
does, is, he maintains, to deny Him real point of controversy. Momionism, how- 
existence. ** All the philosophers of the ever, is by no means the first efifort 
universe,*' he says, ** could not give a made by human nature in this direc- 
better definition of Noihiitg, And yet tioo. Nearly 3000 years ago, at least, 
this is the God worshipped by the this dogma was in vogue: '*Thoa 
Church of England, the Methodists — thonghtest wickedly that I am eiea 
and millions of other atheUtitat idoia- nch a eme tu thyse(f" Ps. L. 
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said ; " it owns itself not fitted for this "world/' " It is but a 
revival of Cynicism," said Lucian; and the jest was too good 
to be lost: it was caught up and re-echoed on all sides. 
*' They were men who, finding themselves unable to carry on 
the business of the world ^ pretended to despise it. They were 
for making a short cut to philosophy by despising a religion, 
which they had not the wits to understand.^' " They run 
away into dark holes and corners/' said others, " and there 
have all the talk their own way ; but drag them out into the 
light of the day, and they are dumb®." " They are ignorant, 
conceited men," said Celsus, " who think the world made for 
Man, and that all the order of nature is to bow to a supposed 
moral improvement, of which they talk. Whereas really man 
is but a small portion of a vast whole ; one of many species, 
every one of which has its end and nature fixed unchange- 
ably. A little more philosophy would have enabled them to 
join in the popular spectacles and amusements without ima- 
gining that God would be angry with them for it. He is the 
common God of all ; He is kind, and stands in need of no- 
thing from us, and is beyond grudging us a little enjoyment. 
They may be as devoted to Him as they choose, and yet freely 
join in the popular festivals ^" 

§ 6. But the bitterest of these calumniators of Christianity 
was Julian. He carried out the idea, which was at the root 
of the elder Paganism, to its fullest extent. Each part of the 
visible world, he said, was a manifestation of some invisible 
spiritual power. Every department of science or art, too, 
had its presiding deity. The various nations of the world 
had each its superintending god : and hence some excelled 
more in physical strength, some in arts, some in astronomy, 
some in legislation, &c. The Romans owed their predomi- 
nance to the fact that they had always incorporated the wor- 
•ship of the conquered nations into their own religious system. 

* " Ivfructttosi in negotiis dicimur." sentence of the summary which we have 

Tertullian, Apol. c. 42. put into his mouth in the text gives 

« ** Latebrosa et lucifuga natio, in almost the very words of Celsus as 

publicum muta, in angulis garrula." quoted later on, at p. 361. 

Minucius Felix, Octav. c. 8. The whole *0 ye /i^v ^fos &ircuri Kotvhs &ya06s t« 

tract is full of coarse calumny. xai iiVfmorlif^s koI ^|« ^6vov, Ti oZv 

' See the account given of Celsus by K6»K6urohs fiiXiaTaKaBiairuatitvovs avr^ 

Neander, vol. i. p. 228, &c. The last KairSov^iiOTeK&vkoprSsviivraKafAfidvtiVj 
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To persons arguing on such a theory, it was evident that 
Christianity was the enemj of the Roman Empire, and most, 
so far as it prevailed, be fatal to civilization itself. Julian 
asserted that the Galilaeans (as be called them) by renouncing 
their country^s gods, were breaking asunder the bonds which 
held together the state and the Beings who disposed of mor* 
tal affairs. It was impossible to be a Christian and a patriot. 
Christianity made men think of nothing but a future exist- 
ence, and unfitted them for taking any useful part in the 
present world. It taught them to view their present sphere 
of duty with supercilious apathy. What was ^^ fatherland'^ to 
the dreamers who were always talking about '' the Church,^' 
" the City of God,'' " the Heavenly Jerusalem?'' Such men 
were an offence to the gods, and ought to be excluded from 
the schools of Greek science and art; and he resolved that 
they should be so< : ^^ and then," he said, '^ when they have 
given up Homer and Demosthenes for Matthew and Luke, 
let us see what the next generation of Galilseans will turn 
out : — whether children so brought up will not be the veriest 
slaves without one particle of generous ambition or noble 
love of freedom**." 

§ 7. Fourteen centuries roll away big with events registered 
in imperishable history. We shall endeavour afterwards to un- 
roll part of the scroll, and see what it says of the results of 
that Christianity of which the royal Apostate stood so much 
in dread. Meantime we hasten forward and find the literary 
Apostacy of the eighteenth century taking its stand on very 
similar ground. It asserted that Christianity had long obscured 
the intellectual world ; had enthralled men in a hurtful sys- 
tem of affected spirituality; and had blotted out at least one 
half, (some thought the whole,) of what was valuable in hu- 
man life. The Age of Season would now liberate the slave 
from his fetters, and ^^ regenerate" mankind. ^^ Christianity,'^ 
says St. Simonianism*, '^ was a violent revulsion from pre- 
ceding systems of religion. They had been gross and mate- 
rialistic; it ran into the other extreme of one-sided spiri- 

f Even the heathen hUtorUn Mar- •» See Neander's Julian, p. 104. etc. 

cellinus pastes a severe censure on the ' See M. Maret, Sur U FatUhiUme, 

intolerance displayed by this edict p. 55, 
Gibbon, c. xxiiL 
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timlism. It set at nought the body, as if it had adopted the 
Manichsean dogma that matter is evil. But things could not 
remain in this state. Poetry, science, and industry grew up 
around the Church, and are now asserting the claims of the 
body, — of man's material interests. The re-instating of the 
flesh in its proper place is the proper remedy for all the evils 
under which modern times are groaning. We must no longer 
suflTer the world to be maligned as it was by St. Paul and St. 
Augustine^. Nature is not the corrupt thing they make it 
out to be. The world may be loved religiously, and ought 
to be loved. Philosophy will shew how. She will conduct 
men to true happiness under the guidance of a new and in- 
telligible Trinity — Matter, Spirit, and (the union of the two) 
Love^, These be Thy gods, O regenerated world." 

§ 8. Such was the voice of modern French Paganism ; a 
voice which is loudly re-echoed in Germany at the present 
day. Nor there only. It is the muttered sentiment of hun- 
dreds and thousands who profess no philosophy. For, indeed, 
"where the living God is not honoured as such, there the 
flesh must resume its dominion^" It is the language of un- 
regenerate human nature all the world over, and at all times, 
only breaking out at particular periods into more unre- 
strained expression. 

England itself has lately witnessed such an outbreak in the 
formation of a new sect called " Secularists ;'* not very dan- 
gerous, perhaps, from its numbers, but yet a fearful symptom 
of disease existing within the nation. The following remarks 
are from Mr. Mann's Report on Religious Worship, (Census 
of 1851,) p. 93. 

"There is a sect, originated recently, adherents to a system 
called * Secularism,' the principal tenet being that as the fact of a 
future life is (in their view) at all events susceptible of some de- 

1 Ibid., p. 413. nwr die in derben Worten verfassten 
^ Ibid., p. 421. Apologic einer Ansichtsweise, die schon 
* From a Sermon by H. Rauscber of teit longer zeit in den Gesinnungen wie 
Colmar. The whole passage is worth in der Praxis der Zeitgenossen sich gel- 
transcribing. " Die beruchtigte Riha- tend gemacht hatte. IFo der lebendige 
bititation de la chatTf die, von Saint- Gott nicJits ah sofcher geehrt wirdf da 
Simonisme ausgegangen, in dem jung- Uherkdmmt das Fleisch die Meisterscha/t. 
en Teutachland so talentvolle und Romer, i. 24— 28.".' 
ei frige Verfechter fand, ist eigentlich 
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gree of doubt, while the fact and the necessities of a present life 
are matters of a direct sensation, it is therefore prudent to attend 
exclusivelj to the concerns of that which is certain and immediate, 
not wastmg energies required for present diUies hy a preparation for 
remote^ and merely possible, contingencies. This is the creed which, 
probablj, with most exactness indicates the faith, which virtually, 
though not professedly, is entertained by the masses of our work- 
ing population ; by the skilled and unskilled labourer alike— by 
hosts of minor shop-keepers and Sunday-traders — ^and by miser- 
able denizens of courts and crowded alleys. They are unconscious 
Secularists, engrossed by the demands, the trials, or the pleasures 
of the passing hour, and ignorant or careless of the future." 

It is far, however, from being confined to the illiterate. A 
very large portion of the cleverest and most fascinating writers 
of the day — poets, novelists, essay-writers, reviewers, jour- 
nalists, men of science, — are deeply tainted with the same 
spirit. 

§ 9. Some — chiefly those who belong to the Parker-Emer- 
son-Newman-Hunt school — openly avow their aversion to 
Christianity on this score. It interferes, they say, with the 
joy with which man would else look abroad on this his 
earthly residence; fills him with dark terrors and inward 
gloom, while the " fieligion of the Heart" would tell him 
only of nature's soothing calm and tranquil consolations; 
nay, it has actually led us to violate the laws of " the con- 
stitution of man'* as determined by physiology. Hear what 
one of the number says on this point : — 

** All Christendom has been led, from age to age, into the habit of 
making so preposterous a distinction between the laws of God 
and the laws of nature, that when a physician the other day, Dr. 
Andrew Combe, proclaimed their identity, and shewed that a 
violation of the laws of health and of human organization was an 
offence against the divine Maker of those Laws, his announce- 
ment had the effect of a Eevelation™." 

Again : 

"It was a great mistake in the nurturers of Christianity to 
preach contempt of the body" out of a notion of exalting the 

™ Leigh Hunt*8 ** Religion rf the ■ It is a curious fact that Celsus 
Heartf" p. 105. made the very reverse of this a ground 
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soul. Better and more piously was it said hy the hecUhen poet, 
that ' we should pray for sound mind in sound body.' 

'* ' Orandum est ut sit mens sana in corpore sano.' 

" A greater poet, but not so wise a man, Spenser, should have 
learnt from Juvenal not to say, 

•* * Weak body well is changed for mind's redoubled force.* 

" He had reason to rue the day when he thought so : for he is 
believed to have died of a broken heart for want of strength to 
bear a calamity. But the heathen worlds generally speaking, had 
the advantage of the Christian in this respect, by reason of their 
gymnastics and sculpture and the re-action of one kind of health 
on the other. Compare the melancholy and mortified looks of the 
Puritans and other divines with the busts of the Grecian philoso* 
phers, — Plato, the man of the 'broad shoulders,' among them. 
Compare his great master, Socrates, healthy to the last, robust 
from manly exercises, and able to bear all the inclemencies of the 
seasons, with Bacon, dying of a catarrh, and Newton a martyr to 
the stone." 

Though we are at present only stating the charges against 
Christianity, we really must stop a moment to criticise the 
facts of this last passage. Infidelity almost always betrays 
its true character by bringing forward some argument^ the 
absurdity of which can be explained only on one of three 
suppositions ; viz. either its patron was very ignorant, or he 
was in a passion, or he was dishonest. Here we have one 
who thinks himself qualified to censure ''age after age/' 
decrying Christianity because " Socrates was healthy to the 
last/^ — which he might well be, considering that the disease 
he died of was a cup of hemlock I — while Newton died " a 
martyr to the stone^' at the not very premature age of 
Eighty, after a life of the severest intellectual toil. Such is 
the character of the reasoning on which rests the '^ Religion 
of the Hearts r 

of reprehension against the Christians* nation of Christ, the future Resurrec* 

He calls them BwiKhv koI ^fiKoa^fiarop tion of the body, and the present in* 

7cVof, ** a miserable, body- loving race," dwelling of the Holy Spirit, 

(quoted by Neander, i. p. 225 :) — re- " Here as elsewhere our space for- 

ferring probably to the honour put upon bids us to go into as much detail as 

the body by the doctrines of the Incar- we cculd wish. We must be con* 
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§ 10. But to return: — While some are thus avowedly 
apostatizing^ the chief danger lies in the effect produced hy 
their bold and arrogant language on others who are neither 
infidel nor (at leasts in the common sense) worldly. 

There is a large class of men^ — thoughtful^ conscientious, 
anxious to do as much good as they can in the world, with 
cultivated intellects, and susceptible of all the enjoyments 
supplied by modem art and skill, most of them, too, having 
a real respect for Christianity both as a doctrinal system and 
an historical fact, — who yet cannot help feeling that there is a 
want of reality in the existing Church. They admire the 
Christian theory, butnt seems to them somehow unsuited to 
the wants of the day. It does not seem actually to work in 
with all those other ameliorating influences which have a 
hold on their sympathies. The consequence is that they put 
Christianity in abeyance ; very much as Epicurus disposed of 
the gods whose existence he would not deny, — only he main- 
tained, that they were too refined to have anything to do 
with this busy world. Such men, says a very competent 
witness^, '^ discuss questions which, if [^Christianity^ be true 
it has for ever settled, as if they were open questions. We 
have the influence of nature, the cultivation of art, a right 
understanding of the dignity of man, the discussions of philo- 
sophers on the nature of the soul, put forward as the means 
by which poor human nature can be regenerated, and the life 
of man rounded to that con^lete and perfect whoU of temperate 
and satisfactory etifoyment, which, in this philosophy, is the 
very highest object we can attain.^^ 



teot to deal with the most salient 2ud, Are we so sure about the hraUh 
points of the questions that arisen If of Plato aiid Sociates? '*fiioad shoal- 
any one is disposed, he may proceed ders'* are not the whole of health. It 
to ask : — is curious that Aristotle himself, who 
1st, Supposing Bacon to have died of was so well able to speak on the point, 
a catarrh, was that anyhow brought furnishes cTideuce to the contrary.^ He 
about by Christianiiy ! — was it anyhow refers to *• Enipedocles, Plato, and 
referrible to Christianity in the way Socrates among the modems" as iu- 
that (e.g.) Alexander's death was to stances of the unhappy atrabilious 
Paganifon! But did he not die of temperament. (ProMrai, § xxx.) ^Ve 
shatme — unable '*to hold up his head may have occasion to quote the pas- 
again,** after his condemnatiou f (of the sage below. 

justice of which, howerer, we express ' The Ckrhtum /temwmbramcer. No. 

BO opioion.) Ixxut. p. ^1. 
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§ 11. To complete our picture of the secular tendencies of 
the Aaj, we mu^t bring, forward two more figuresv 

WhatevcK agisnoies may have conspired, to give birth to- 
Mormonismi ii is pretty certain, that the promises which it 
held out of an earthly Zionjwere the chief cause of its suc- 
cess. It appealed to the neglected populations both of the 
new world: and of old Christendom^ and told them that the 
true Church had been lost for ages, but that there woujd now 
be an in-gathering, and that all, who joined the "stakes of 
Zion," would partake ere long of real tangible happiness, — 
very different from that which they heard of from their- 
whining preachers.in the churches and chapels of " Babylon." 
This was enough for hundreds and thousands, — to whom the- 
Church, alas!; Aarf undeniably been a "barren wilderness,*' 
and whose hopes of a heavenly Canaan were none of the- 
brightest. They had little diflSculty in giving up all for the- 
splendid- visions. of Nauvoo or Deseret. They could readily 
adopt the leading sentiment of the hymn sung by their more^ 
favoured hretthren of America : — 

*'The heaven of sectarians^ is not the heaven for nraej.^ 
Sa doubtful its location, neither on land nor sea ; 
But I've a hetjiven on the earthy 
TJie land and home that gave me birth^ 
A* heaven of light and knowledge ; — Oh ! that's the heaven for me^ 
Oh ! that's the heaven for me, — Oh I that's the heaven for me." 

Judaism,. ioOy,\idi\m^ long looked in vain for a temporal 
Messiah to found a kingdom of happiness and worldly glory, 
is rapidly siding with the Infidel apostasy. Many of the 
Jewish race now assert that this Idea of worldly happiness is 
itself the true Messiah; and that the preservation of. this^ 
Idea is^ the great end which Nature intended the Je^vish 
nation should subserve in the world. Christianity, it asserts, 
turned Judaism aside from its straight course, but now, after 
centuries of miserably frustrated endeavours, the mistake hq,s 
been discovered. The time has arrived for "all the uatioi^s 
of the earth to be blest'* by Judaism, and, following her. 
guidance, without any miraculous aid, to enjoy all the sweet- 
ness of paradisaical bliss. '^ Modern nations ar^ now giving 

*» Mormon for ** Chr'sti.ins." 
C 
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ftheniselves up to the earthly life^ material enjoyments^ and 
the art of embellishing existence. These new occupations in- 
dicate a return to true wisdom, the wisdom of the Hebrews^." 

Alas! '^ye stiff-necked and uncircumcised in heart and 
ears, ye do alway resist the Holy Spirit ; as your fathers did, 
so do ye/' 

Let modem Christendom however take heed that she be 
not liable to the same stem reproof. 



CHAP. II. 

IS CHBISTIANITT, TIEWED 12^ ITS PBINCIFLES, OPEX TO THESE 
CHARGES ? 

"Diligent in business; fervent in spirit; serving the Lord.*' 

— Rom. xii. 
" They that use this world, as not abusing it" — 1 Cor. vii. 

§ 1. We hope to shew ex abundanti from history, that as 
a matter of fact Christianity has been most beneficial in its 
influence on human happiness. But as its enemies say that 
whatever good it has achieved, has been achieved by a for- 
tunate inconsistency with its own authentic principles, it be- 
comes necessary to examine what these principles really are. 

Now undoubtedly one of the most fundamental points in 
Christianity is its establishing an antithesis between itself 
and the world. 

But what is this world ? 

§ 2. It certainly cannot mean tlie outward creation in its 
natural relation to man. For Christian teaching says plainly 
that " every creature of God is good, and nothing to be re- 
fused, if it be received with thanksgiving.*' (I Tim. iv. 4.) 
The Gospel censures those who should command to '^ abstain 

' '* Les nations modernes, abandon- un retour k la vraie sagesse, h la sagesse 

nant le Christianisme, se preoccu- des Hebreux." — See the account given 

pent de la vie terrettre, des jouhsances of M. Salvador in M. Maret, u. s. pp. 

maierielleff et dn soin d*emhellir P exist- 436, 460. 
ence. Ces nouveanx besoins indiquent 
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from meats, which ^^ it says " God has created to be received 
with thanksgiving." {Ibid. v. 3.) It says : " Give alms of 
such things as ye have, and behold all things are clean unto 
you." 

It is evident then that the natural world is not considered 
evil in itself; and that Christianity does not reverse the 
blessing pronounced by the Almighty on His own works, 
when He "saw all that He had made, and behold it was 
very good.^^ 

§ 3. " But," says an objector, " it does reject the things of 
the world as evil ; — if not evil in themselves, yet evil to man 
in his present state.'' 

No, it does not reject them at all. It does not pronounce 
them to be evil. It leaves them, as it finds them— ^oorf; 
absolutely good, and also good for man. But it says : " You 
men are no longer good ; you may abtise these good things ; . 
you may be evil in your employment of them." 

But this is a simple fact, admitted by the Pagans of old, 
— and admitted probably by nine-tenths of modern deists 
themselves*. Christianity does not create this fact by re- 
cognising it. 

If it recognises the fact far more distinctly than other 
systems are in the habit of doing, it is from no malignant 
motive, but only in order that it may apply a remedy. It 
says : — God's creation is good ; the evil that exists is in you. 
You then must be changed, before you can reap the good 
which this world is intended to yield. Believe in God, as 
He has revealed Himself to you, and this faith will " purify 
your heart." And "to the pure all things are pure;" though 
"to the defiled and unbelieving nothing is pure, but their 
very heart and conscience is defiled." With your present 

■ Kmerson having written, — "Man One would like to ask him: "Then if 
is fallen! Nature is erect, and serves a moral heing cannot fall helow his 
as a differential thermometer detecting normal state — or, as we old- fash'* oned 
the presence or absence of the divine people &ay, fall from original righteous- 
sentiment mmsm;** — Leigh Hunt takes ness — what do you mean by the words 
exception to the phrase: " We must ob- * t;iV«,* * bad men,' &c., which even your 
ject," he says, "to the words 'man is favourite sage Confucius employs, — in 
fallen.' Fallen from what? .... We this differing nothing from the rest of 
must not say that God made anything the world?" 
to fall." {Bel. of the Heart, p. 207.) 

c2 
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disordered affections, you extract poison from what is in 
itself innocuous. You make the world— this fair and good 
world — separate between you and God. You disturb the 
order of your constitution ; for whereas you were made to 
'' enjoy God in all things and all things in God/^ you are 
rebelling against this your proper nature. You are degrading 
yourselves by devoting wholly to created things those affec- 
tions by which you might rise to high communion with the 
uncreated Fountain of Good. Thus loving the world, you can 
neither love your heavenly Father nor be loved by Him. "Love 
not the world/' then, as you have done, "nor the things that 
are in the world ; if any man love the world, the love of the 
Father is not in him/' There is the aim of the gospel. It 
calls you to return to your Father, — to Him, whose eternal 
love it naakes known to you, — and then the world is no 
longer evil to you. Christ overcame the world; by faith in 
Him you may do the same; — and then you may safely love 
the world as your Father's gift. 

Being " dead with Christ to the rudiments of the world,'' 
you will be no longer " subject to ordinances— Touch not, — 
Taste not,— Handle not." You will not require them. Holy 
love stands in no need of law, because it is itself the most 
perfect law. 

§ 4. "That," says our inquirer, "is not so much amiss. 
Whether true or not, is a different matter; but it seems 
reasonable enough. There are other points however to be 
explained. What do you say to passages like the following ? 

" 'Whosoever he be of you that forsaketh not all that he 
hath, he cannot be My disciple.' 

" ' Let him deny himself, and take up his cross daily, and 
follow Me.' 

" Is religion here not admitted to be something which in 
its very groundwork is antagonistic to the enjoyment of 
worldly happiness?" 

We answer unhesitatingly. No. True Christianity in all 
cases tends to promote man's happiness in this world as well 
as in the next. Thus to take the lowest ground ; —one that 
a pagan might concede: — Selfishness is at the root of all vice; 
and therefore a generous love of my neighbour must be the 
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best guarantee of virtue; and ''through virtue alone/^ said 
the heathen poet, "lies the road to a tranquil lifeV 

Now, so far as the texts above quoted apply to Christians 
generally, they clearly do tend to supply these great deside- 
rata, — a corrective to human selfishness, and an energetic 
principle of active benevolence. " I, your Lord and Master, 
am prepared to give up all, to go through the severest trials, 
for you; — will you be My disciples? and shall the disciple 
not be like his master? — Then follow Me. Only by patience, 
and humility, and unselfish love, can you become like Me. 
Thus following Me, ye shall find rest to your souls." 

There is nothing here opposed to man's welfare. — Human 
prudence thought it had made a considerable addition to the 
sum total of happiness, when it got currency for the maxim 
"Bear and forbear"." What is this but taking up a cross? 
— The difiPerence between the heathen and the Christian is, 
not that the one bears a cross and the other does not, but 
that the one attempts it in his own strength, feebly, and from 
lower motives ; the other can perform his work energetically 
and cheerfully, because he has the noblest of motives and is 
supported by Divine strength. 

Can it be doubted that if all men imitated the example of 
Christ, misery would be a thing impossible ? Suffering indeed 
might still remain. The liability to that must have existed 
even in Paradise. A creature constituted as man is, and 
placed in a world like our earth, must be exposed to physical 
pain. But in a state of society where Christian principle 
reigned universally, the chief causes of suflfering that now 
exist would disappear. Whatever sufi^ering might still arise 
from unforeseen calamities, would be reduced to a minimum 
by ever-active benevolence ; and so, in fact, be turned into a 
blessing. For, 

" Mercy is twice blest, 
It blesses him that gives and him that takes." 

§ 5. In the meantime, however, till this blessed consum- 
mation arrive, and in order that it may arrive, we admit that 

* Semita cerlS 

Tranquillse per virtutem patet nnica vitae. — Juvenal x. 
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cases will occur, where Christian "principle, rising far beyond 
heathen morality, will come into conflict with external com- 
fort and the enjoyment of the good things (really good 
things) of the world. But we maintain that in such cases 
not only is the sacrifice counterbaJanced by inward peace, 
but its tendency is to augment the temporal happiness of 
mankind. 

Universally, then, we aflSrm that Christian virtue has a 
tendency to promote the temporal good of man. 

Ordinarily, it does actually produce this effect both on the 
individual and on society at large. 

In exceptional cases, society at large is benefited by the 
sacrifice of temporal advantages on the part of individuals. 

Now the character of a thing is to be estimated by what it 
tends to produce at all times ; not by what it actually pro- 
duces when labouring under accidental or temporary dis- 
advantages. When a worldly man is first brought to think 
seriously of his state before God, it is far from unlikely that 
he may sufi^er much mental distress. Is this distress, then, 
to be put down to the score of his present religiousness, or 
to that of his former irreligion ? Clearly the latter ; since 
the tendency of the change is to make him eventually a hap- 
pier man. The same must be said of those exceptional cases 
just referred to. When Christianity first began to operate 
on society, its professors were subjected to severe hardships ; 
perhaps, to persecution; certainly, to peril. They came to 
their heavenly rest "out of much tribulation.^' Their out- 
ward opportunities of enjoyment were obstructed, — not, 
assuredly, by their Christianity, but by the ungodliness and 
inhumanity of their enemies. In judging of these cases let 
the following two points be noted : — 

i. The very object of this self-sacrifice was to propagate 
temporal as well as eternal happiness. This is expressly 
stated in a passage already referred to. " Godliness is profit- 
able unto all things, having the promise of the life that now is, 
as well as of that which is to come. This is a faithful saying, 
and worthy of all acceptation. For therefore,'^ t. e, to 
spread the knowledge of this happiness among mankind, 
" ws both labour and suffer reproach ; because we trust in the 
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living God, who is the Saviour of all men, especially of them 
that believe ;" «. e. who is the God of providence as well as 
of grace. 

ii. That this sacrifice for the ultimate good of the many, 
received in this world its own appropriate reward. *' As the 
suflPerings of Christ abounded in them, so did His consola- 
tions." Even they — in these exceptional cases, — found that 
godliness had the promise of this life. For 

Non est vivere, sed valere, vita. 

In the pursuit of their lofty vocation, they found sufficient of 
human happiness. Men who moved about the world, '^ sor- 
rowful, yet alway rejoicing, poor, yet making many rich, 
as having nothing and yet possessing all things,'^ could 
not be unhappy men, — no, not even if they were called to 
martyrdom. Then, indeed, part of the bliss of heaven already 
irradiated their path. They lived years in days. Without 
venturing altogether to approve of the prayer for martyr- 
dom put up by that genuine missionary, Raymund Lull, 
we may refer to it to shew that such as he did not stand 
in need oipity, 

"Men who die of old age,'' he says^, "die from failure of 
the natural caloric. Thy servant would choose, if it please 
Thee, not to die such a death : he would prefer that his life 
should end in a glow of love, as Thou didst in love offer up 
Thy life for usy.'' 

There is nothing unreal in calling such a man's life and 
death (his prayer was granted him) happy. Do not worldly 
poets and novelists admit the principle ? The following won- 
derful passage is not beyond what man has fell^ for man ; — 
why should it be thought impossible that as strong a feeling 
should exist from the creature to his all-bounteous Creator 
and most gracious Saviour ? 

* Neander, vol. vii. p. 95. Die nichts konnte iiberwinden, 

y The prevalence of this feeling was Seht nur an ihr Marterthum, 

probably greater than we now can Wie in Lieb sie gliihen, 

easily imagine. See especially the "Wie sie Feuer spruhen, 

noble old German hymn — Das sich yot der Sterbens-lust 

** Lowen, lasst euch wieder finden, Selbst der Satan fiirchten musst." 
Wie im ersten Christen thum, 
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** There is a gust in death, when 'tis for Love, 
That's more than all that's taste in all the world. 
For the true measure of true Love is death. 
And what falls short of this was never Love. 
And therefore when these tides do meet and strive, 
And both swell high, hut Loii« is higher still, 
This is the truest satisfaction of 
The perfectest Love : for here it sees itself 
Indure the highest test, and then it feels 
The sum of delectation, since it now 
Attains its perfect end, and shews its object, — 
By one intense act, all its verity ; 
Which by a thousand and ten thousand words 
It would have took a poor diluted pleasure 
To have imperfectly expressed ^" 

Even in these extreme cases^ therefore, Christianity is not 
to be thought of as adverse to human happiness. Its opera- 
tion is always beneficent. In the body of the Church, which 
remains at home, it promotes peace and love, temperance 
and cheerfulness, honesty and justice; '' whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report ; if there be 
any virtue, and if there be any praise," it loves and cherishes 
these things. 

And if there be others who go forth, advisedly and obedi- 
ently, as the Churches representatives, to a work which can 
hardly be conducted without a certain degree of self-denial; 
if they be moved by the Holy Ghost to take joyfully the loss 
of some of those outward advantages which they might ordi- 
narily have calculated on ; let it never be thought that God 
will allow any work of love done for His name's sake to 
go unrewarded; or that He will be unfaithful to His own 
promises. 

^'Then Peter began to say unto Him, Lo, we have left all 
and followed Thee. And Jesus answered and said : Verily 
I say unto you, there is no man that hath left house, or 
brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or children, 
or lands, for My sake and the gospel's, but he shall receive a 
hundred-fold, now in this time, houses, and brethren, and 
sisters, and mothers, and children, and lands, with [i.e. 
amidst or notwithstanding all his] persecutions, and in the 
world to come eternal life.'' 

* John Fountain, in Lamb*8 Specimens of the Engl, Dram, Poets. 
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§ 6. ''I admit," says our querist, " the force of what you 
say on this matter of self-denial. It cannot be doubted that 
the world's prosperity would be every way advanced, if 
sterling unselfishness were the rule of men's actions. But 
then, to effect this, it must enter into the business of the 
world ; it must be a manly virtue, not shrinking from contact 
with life; not 'a coy and retired virtue/ but one that will 
bear you up in the thick of the struggle with human in- 
firmity and passion and sin. It must be a human virtue, 
suited to our atmosphere ; not too sublimated, too ethereal- 
ized ; otherwise it will be unable to act on society ; it will 
have no affinities with the hearts which it ought to influence; 
and in the end will be sure to degenerate into seljism, a 
refined self-indulgence, a spiritual luxury, — disgusting to 
others, and soon growing 

Sick of if self for very selfishness. 

*' Now, let me ask, is not your Christian virtue liable to this 
charge? Does it not treat all 'sublunary' things — all the 
cares, and duties, and amiabilities of social life — as beneath 
it ? Or what do you understand by passages like these ? 

Martha, Martha, thou art careful and troubled about many 
things, but one thing is needful; and Mary hath chosen that 
good part which shall not be taken away from her^. 

Set your affections on things above, not on things of the 
earth. 

The life that I now live, I live by the faith of the Son of 
God, 

" But I need not quote isolated texts. The whole tenor of 
the writings of the New Testament runs that way.'' 

§ 7. This has brought us to the very pith of the question. 
To clear it up satisfactorily may require a long and patient 



* A friend informs me that the late should sorely miss from our homes." 

Stanley Faber, hearing a young clergy- Something of this feeling, I suppose, 

man preach on this passage, said to induced Theophylact among the an- 

him, as they walked home from church, cients, and Adam Clarke among the 

*• Well, well, friend, it seems to me you moderns, to adopt the rendering " only 

have been finding fault with a very one dish is necessary :" — which is only 

useful character — a benevolent, pains- an evasion of the difficulty, 
faking, warm-hearted creature, that we 
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eiFort of thought. But first we will say a few words on each 
of the texts here produced. 

i. Luke X. 42. — It must be remembered that these words 
were in answer to a request of Martha's. That request was 
that Jesus would send away Mary, who was " hearing His 
word/' to assist her in preparing dinner. The dinner was 
evidently on somewhat an ambitious scale; '^Martha was 
cumbered about much serving." There was a needless display 
of hospitality; more than was necessary for "receiving a 
prophet in the name of a prophet." There was real affection 
in it ; yet there was also a great deal of Self. And where 
self leads, distraction and inconsistency follow. Busy, warm- 
hearted, Martha lost her sisterly love in the over-anxious 
desire to please Him, whose every lesson was love. She forgot 
the end in the means, and so missed both the right means 
and the right end. 

It was this want of subordination of natural feeling to the 
love of God, — and not her active housewifery, — that drew 
from our Lord that affectionate admonition. As on the 
other hand, thoughtful, contemplative Mary is commended, 
— not for her inaction, but — for the decision with which she 
endeavoured to lay hold of the new and all-important truths 
that fell from Christ's lips. The presence of suck a guest, 
she felt, was an occasion that justified a departure from ordi- 
nary rules ; just as on a later occasion she anointed His feet 
with the " very costly" spikenard ,• which, if done to any other 
person, would have been censurable profusion. 

Now the objection assumes that a person possessing this 
deep sympathy with spiritual truth is less likely to contribute 
to the general happiness of society than one of the more 
ardent and bustling temperament with which it stands con- 
trasted. This is notoriously false. A well-regulated, thought- 
ful, spirit is constantly found to carry with it, as it were, a 
halo of cheerful and invigorating serenity, radiating hap- 
piness on all sides ; while a turbulent^ worldly anxiety to 
please for the sake of giving pleasure, only defeats itself or 
produces irritation and fretfulness. 

There is nothing in all this to imply that an ardent, ener- 

^ The word for " troubled'' in the Gieek text is Tvpfidj^p, 
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getic spirit cannot be religious. God forbid. There is a 
place in the kingdom of heaven for every variety of tempera- 
ment. But energy is one thing, distraction another. What 
^e are concerned to make out is simply that the mind which^ 
in the multiplicity of present cares, forgets the great aim of 
existence, does not thereby ensure present happiness. This is 
the great fallacy the world seeks to palm upon us. If the 
case were so, it would still be the height of folly to sacrifice 
Eternity to Time. But the assertion is untrue. Be as inge- 
nious, then, as you please, and as busy, in adding to the 
minor enjoyments of life ; you will be all the better Chris- 
tian for doing so, if you do it from a right motive; but take 
care that all such engagements are subordinated to the 
supreme end. 

ii. Col. iii. 2. — The whole purport of this is: Let not your 
affections gravitate towards the things of earth, so as to rest 
in them. Sursum corda. All the joys, all the occupations 
of earth must point upward. In all the circumstances, rela- 
tions, and pursuits of life, you must remember that you 
" serve the Lord Christ.^' To aim at your own self-applause, 
at the good opinion of your fellow-men, or at making the most 
of this world, will only lead you to " vanity and vexation of 
spirit." The animating principle of true usefulness and 
happiness is found in the grace which flows from the 
Mediator between God and man. " Your life is hid with 
Christ in God." 

" In the midst of the most complicated business, in the 
anxieties, even, which belong to high functions, the Christian 
finds in his heart a tranquil retreat, less liable to invasion 
than that of his closet, where his spirit can repose calm and 
unrufiSed, though his thoughts appear to be dissipated by a 
thousand caress" 

iii. Gal. ii. 20. — To obviate any diflSculty arising from this 
or similar texts, all that is necessary is, to ask, " And what 
was the life thus described ? That of a dreamer — or self-con- 
templatist — afraid to encounter the world?" — ^Notoriously 
the contrary. St. PauPs faith enabled him to meet and con- 

« See an interesting discourse on Col. ii. 2, by M. Vinet, entitled, *' The Claims 
of Heaven and Earth adjusted.'' 
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verse with every kind of men. The Arab of the desert, the 
priest of the Holy City, the philosopher of Athens, the volup- 
tuaries of Corinth, the wild men of Lycaonia, the courtiers 
" of Caesar's household," — *' Jew or Greek, Barbarian, Scy- 
thian, bond or free,'' — all found him intensely practical, 
ready to sympathize with all their feelings and circumstances, 
ever appealing to their plain common sense, and, in order to 
effect all this more thoroughly, earning his livelihood by a 
manual trade. 

Certainly no argument drawn from such a man's asserting 
that the spring of all his energetic benevolence was faith in 
Christ, can be adverse to the claims of Christianity as ^prac- 
tical system capable of encountering the work-a-day world. 

§ 8. ''After all," it is urged, "is it not plain that the New 
Testament sets at nought this present life ; that it has not a 
single exhortation urging men to embellish life by the arts 
and sciences, but teaches men ,to look away from earth to a 
future state of existence? What can the result of this dis- 
pai*aging contrast be but to make men unpractical ?" 
We shall now give our final answer to these queries. 
They all go upon the supposition, that he who gives 
himself up to fulfil the laws of his higher nature— the spi- 
ritual — must thereby violate the conditions of his moral, 
social, intellectual, and physical well-being. 

The universal hold which this idea seems to have on the 
minds of men is the strongest proof of their fallen state. 
Man thinks his Maker is his enemy, and turns for comfort 
to the world. Anything rather than the thought of God. 
Give him time, and he will make something out of the world : 
— but he must be left alone;— a pure and holy God must be 
excluded; there must be no intruding doubts about His law; 
that would ruin all. 

So St. Augustine tells us that before his baptism, when 
living in unchastity, he used frequently, under remorse of 
conscience, to pray thus: "Lord, I will give myself to 
Thy love;— Jm/ not now; — Oh not now ! Leave me a little 
longer *»!" 

The supposition on which all this proceeds, besides being 

* Conf. viii. 5, and U. Moddf ecce mcdo : site pdululum : n.odofat. 
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(aa we hope to shew hereafter) contrary to facts, is also con- 
trary to the whole analogy of Nature. The laws of chemistry, 
examined first in inorganic substances, are not abrogated by 
the introduction of a higher function — Life; we still trace 
them through the assimilative powers of organized creatures. 
Again ; the simple organic force is not abrogated by^ tlie 
superaddition of animal sensibility, voluntary motion, &c. 
Nor are the laws of animal life abolished, because associated 
with reason, imagination, conscience. Rather, the lower is 
in each case presupposed by the higher; presupposed as a 
basis, and at the same time subordinated to it : subordinated, 
yet ennobled by the combination. Animal chemistry is more 
wonderful than inorganic -, and the physical life of man than 
that of animals. 

Thus much a heathen might maintain. 

Now the Christian advances a step further, and says that 
man is not a loftier species of animal, (which were as foolish 
as to say that animals are a loftier species of vegetables,) but 
an absolutely new genus, characterised by the superaddition 
of a new power— the spiritual or religious life. He maintains 
that the due operation of this higher life must constitute the 
well-being of man ,• and that the free action of his spiritual 
faculties will no more impede the due development of his 
lower nature, than the sensibility or instinct of the animal 
interferes with his process of digestion. It is not, indeed, 
the direct purpose of the spiritual faculties to attend to these 
lower natures, but it is not therefore opposed to them. A 
certain amount of social happiness and moral worth may be 
attained without religion; but a yet higher form may be 
reached with it. A man whose intellect is deranged, may 
still eat, and drink, and walk about, and perhaps find a wild 
fantastic pleasure in his idiosyncrasy, believing himself to be 
the owner of argosies, or the ruler of kingdoms. Yet we all 
•pity him, and are sure that sound intellect with a peasant's 
cottage is better than insanity with its imaginary fleets and 
sceptres. So a man, who is without the love of God, may 
carry on all the functions of an intellectual and social being, 
and yet fall immensely short of his true and proper happi- 
ness. 
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The worldly man shrinks from the spiritual life^ as the man 
of disordered intellect does from the real world. When truth 
flashes upon them^ they say^ " I am undone ; 

Pol, me occidistis, amici ; 
£t dcmptus per vim mentis gratissimus error." 

We want men to know the folly of this.— Is there a God? 
Are you His creature ? Does He take interest in you ? Is 
He of infinite perfections ? Have you faculties to think of 
Him and love Him? And can it^ then^ be wise in you to 
suppose that to love Him and think of Him will make you 
miserable ? And will you object to Christianity because it 
teaches you above all things so to love Him and think of 
Him ? Do you infer that He^ who has adjusted all the rest 
of creation with such minute exactness, has left the mechan- 
ism of human nature so ill-balanced, that the lower func- 
tions cannot be subordinated to the higher without receiv- 
ing damage ? 

Such fears are chimerical. A half-drowned man may feel 
pain during the return of animation ; a drowsy man may be 
for a moment angry with the friend who calls him up to 
enjoy the fresh morning breeze ; an opium-eater may look 
on abstinence from his drug with intense horror; the man 
of unbridled passion may think of well-ordered affections as 
misery ; and the man of merely secular and prudential virtue 
may shrink from the Gospel as his enemy ; but let us be 
assured that in each case the fear is a mistake. 

§ 2. The pagan recipe for happiness was, ^' Live agreeably 
to nature." The Christian assents ; only he warns you to 
take your whole internal nature, and the whole, too, of wha4; 
is outside and beyond yourself, into the calculation ; and he 
tells you not to be, afraid of living up to the full truth. It 
must be well for you to recognise whatever is true. Do not 
you make yourself anxious about the harmonious working of 
the system. Divine wisdom has already provided for that. 
You must look to what most nearly concerns you. Secure 
the highest point; the rest will follow. '^ Acquaint thyself 
with God, and be at peace; thereby good shall come unto 
thee^J^ Christianity is ''a tree whose leaves are for the 

• Jobxxii. 21. 
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liealing of the nations" even in this world; though it bear 
the full ripened fruit of eternal Life only in the world to 
come. Happy is every one that layeth hold of her and re- 
taineth her. 



CHAP. III. 

WHAT HAS BEEN THE ACTUAL EFFECT OF CHRISTIANITY ON THE 
TEMPORAL INTERESTS OF MANKIND ? 

'' Ye are the Salt of the Earth.'' St. Matt. v. 13. 

" The kingdom of heaven is like unto Leaven, which a woman 

took and hid in three measures of meal, till the whole was 

leavened, xiii, 33." 

§ 1. It is conceivable that God might have seen fit to make 
a life of retirement and contemplation necessary for future 
glory ; and that only a few persons living at distant points 
of the globe — a hundred or so in a century — should know the 
way of salvation. His actual will has been very different. 
He has founded a visible Society , which from the beginning 
has been spreading out over the surface of the globe, carry- 
ing with it the knowledge of His revealed Word. Thus Di- 
vine truth has advanced from age to age like those rivers in 
the prophet's vision, which, issuing from the sanctuary, car- 
ried life and healing and fertility "whithersoever they came^^' 
There has, we admit, been much human infirmity, error, and 
sin at all times mixed up with the visible Church \ yet when 
we view its progress, as traced out on the page of history, 
we cannot but thankfully acknowledge that "one of the 
principal Evidences of Christianity is Christendom," 

§ 2. From the beginning of its history, one is struck with 
the calm way in which its professors exhibit their conscious- 
ness of having obtained a present benefit. They seem to 
know that they "have passed from death to life.'' They 
possess a tranquillity of mind, a heavenly serenity and calm, 

' Ezek. xlvii. 
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utterly at variance with all tlieir former experience*. They 
are able to subdue vices which had once seemed irresistible. 
*'To this day/' says Origen**, "the name of Jesus produces 
a wonderful meekness, consistency of character, philanthropy, 
kindliness, and gentleness in those who receive the doctrine 
about God and Christ and the judgment to come sincerely, 
and not from any low motives of worldly advantage and 
human ends/' 

They look on the world with new eyes. They find every- 
where around them the children of a common Father. Their 
persecutors are men to be reclaimed to God ; the poor, the 
sick, the aged, widows, orphans, and strangers, are especially 
to be taken care of by them*; those who have been carried 
away captives into an enemy's country are to be redeemed. 
Suffering in every shape at once draws out their sympathies; 
for in the sufferer they see an image of Christ. In a pesti- 
lence at Carthage, when the Pagans deserted their own rela- 
tives for fear of infection, the Christians went out and took 
care of them, tending the sick and burying the deadK These 
were the arms with which the Church went forth "conquer- 
ing and to conquer." 

§ 3. As to the aspersion on the character of the early 
Christians, that they were unable to take a share in the 
business and pursuits of their fellow-citizens, Tertullian re- 
marks^' "The charge is untrue. We are no Brahmins or 
Indian Gymnosophists, dwellers in the woods, or recluses. 
We do not repudiate any of the works of our Lord God. 
Only we use this world as not abusing it. We, too,'' he 
says to the heathen, " as well as yourselves, enter the forum, 
the shambles, the public baths, the bazaars, the work-shops, 
the hotels, the weekly markets. We join you in your voy- 
ages, your campaigns, your agriculture, your commerce." 
And he proceeds to shew how Christianity had already bene- 
fited the state. " True ! We do not pay fees to your tem- 
ples: — but our charity spends more in one street on our 

i^ See the interesting piece of auto- as early as the Council of Chalcedon, 

biography given by Cyprian, (in Nean- for founding irTft?x«a and {ei/o8ox«^a. 

der, Ch. Hist., vol. i. p. 339.) See the 10th Canon. 

•» /6irf. p. 341. k Neander, p. 352. 

' Provision had been made, certainly ' Apol. c. 42. 
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taeedy fellow-beings, than your religion bestows on a whole 
temple. And, if we pay no teraple-fees, all the other branches 
of the public revenues know well what they owe to the honest 
payments of Christians, — honest, because on principle we 
abstain from what does not belong to us ; — insomuch that, 
if a calculation were made of the loss sustained by the public 
treasury from your fraudulent returns of property, our ac- 
count would soon be disposed of; for it would then be seen 
that the defalcation under the head of temple-fees is amply 
compensated for by the larger amount we pay under all the 
other heads/' Similarly St. Augustine defends the Chris- 
tian character": ''Let those who say that the doctrine of 
Christ is detrimental to the commonwealth, shew us troops 
possessing the qualities which the Christian soldier is com- 
manded to exhibit; let them shew us such subjects, such 
husbands and wives, parents and children^ masters and ser- 
vants; such kings and judges; such payers of taxes, such 
collectors of taxes, as men are trained by the Christian doc- 
trine to be ; and then let them venture to say that Christianity 
is opposed to the well-being of the State, Must they not 
rather distinctly confess that, if duly obeyed, it is the great 
means of strengthening and conserving the State?'' 

§ 4. Such were the beginnings of that action of Chris- 
tian principle on the life of nations and communities, of which 
we see at this day such large and manifest results. A brief 
enumeration of some of these may enable us to estimate 
the benefits of a temporal kind conferred on our race by 
Revealed Religion^ There is no danger here of making 
any rash induction. An experiment that has lasted 1800 
years must be supposed to furnish an impartial answer. 
Uniform progress in a definite direction for so long a period 
must surely indicate a fixed law of progression. Nor are 
the idle fancies of any individual to be allowed for a moment 
to countervail this broad induction of facts. He mRj fancy 
he should be happier without Christianity; as a matter of 

■» Ep. 138. (Quoted by Neander, furnishes a very excellent conspectus of 

vol. iii. p. 123.) the subject. See also chap. xii. of 

° The summary given in the Bp. of Abp. Sumner's Evidences, 
Calcutta's Evidencest (vol. i. lect. xii.,) 
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facty his whole life is enveloped in advantages which it has 
worked out for him. 

(a) Political freedom has grown up under the protection of 
Christianity to a height which statesmen of ancient times 
would have thought chimerical. The seeds of this freedom 
were found in the self-restraint, the mutual respect, love of 
justice, and, above all, the sense of responsibility , which were 
inculcated by the New Testament. " Christianity," observes 
Montesquieu ^ ''is a stranger to despotic and irresponsible 
power in every form." 

'' The ancient guilds never fail to refer to the Scriptures 
in support of the justice of their claims p." A calm, intelli- 
gent power, at once conservative and free — namely, public 
opinion — was thus formed, to supplant the wild democratic 
spirit which must ever influence a populace devoid of Chris- 
tian sentiments. 

If it be said that this result is due to the Teutonic element 
of modem Europe, we readily allow that it is so impart. A 
gardener, when about to plant a valuable tree, looks about 
for a suitajble soil. He will plant his oak, for instance, in a 
clay soil. Sut no one dreams of saying that the heart of 
oak originated from the clay. The clay does not create the 
oak; but Ihe oak, possessing internal life and power of its 
own, appropriates and transforms the clay to its own growth 
and support 4. 

We all know that in modem times an attempt has been 
made to establish liberty on Anti-Christian principles, and 
that the attempt has signally failed. That the failure is not 
to be ascribed to any accidental causes, but sprang from the 
Anti'Christianism of the theory, is thus distinctly acknow- 
ledged by the great philosophic historian of modern Europe, 
— M. Guizot:— 

• Quoted by Mr. Blakey, on " The culiar vital organization. If we would 

Temporal benefits of Christianity,** p. ever regain a national personality, our 

204. first task must be to recover our pro- 

J^ /Wrf., p. 1 37. per connexion with Christianity. God 

4 [Since the above was printed, we has ordained that in this way alone we 

have met with the following passage should attain to the vigour and inde- 

in Dr. Wiese's Letters on English Edu- pendence of national life. Never has 

cation: *'The German character had a period of unbelief and double-minded- 

to wait, as it were, for Christianity ness witnessed any national elevation." 

before it developed itself in all its pe- (p. 162.)] 
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** What is the question which above all others occupies men's 
minds in the present day? It is the question between those 
who recognise and those who do not recognise a supernatural 
world. On one side are unbelievers, pantheists, sceptics of 
every sort, and pure rationalists; on the other. Christians. 
Among the former, the better sort suffer to exist in the world 
and in the human soul the 9tatue of Grod, if I may be allowed 
the expression, but it is the statue only, an image, a block of 
marble. God Himself is no longer there. Christians alone pos- 
Bess a living Deity. 

"/^ is of the living God that we have need. For our present 
and future salvation, faith in a supernatural order of things, re- 
spect and submission to that order, must re-enter the world and 
the soul of man, — must re-enter great minds as well as simple, 
regions the most elevated as well as the most lowly. 

" If once man ceases to believe in a supernatural world, and to 
live under the influence of that belief, from that moment disorder 
reigns over man and the society of men, and commits ravages 
which must infallibly entail the ruin of both, — were not man, by 
the wise beneficence of God, limited in his career of error, and 
not in a state to withdraw himself entirely from the dominion of 
truth, even when refusing to acknowledge its supremacy. • • • 

"With God there is no partiality, nor does He leave aught 
deficient in His designs. The influence of His action upon men 
embraces human nature in all its plenitude ; our inclinations, our 
wants, our interests, our rights, in all their variety are before Him ; 
and He provides for and satisfies all at once, authority as well as 
liberty, liberty as well as authority. It is a dangerous error not 
to comprehend this complete and harmonious character of the 
divine works, and to mutilate them by seeking in them arms for 
our human dissensions. Jesus Christ came for the salvation of 
men, not for the triumph of a cause. Christianity began by in" 
voHng and putting liberty in action; afterwards it made the con- 
quest ofy and gave extension to, authority ; afterwards it accom* 
modated itself to the varied firms and varied degrees of authority 
and liberty, which the course of circumstances caused to appear here 
and there in the world. Associated with the destinies and the 
actions of mankind, Christianity has suffered by our errors and 
our faults ; it has often been perverted and compromised by the 
excesses, at one time of human authority, at another of human 
liberty ; but in its origin, in its essence, it is above such broils ; 
inexhaustible in its powers of healing ills the most opposite, and 

d2 
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ever ready to carry its aid to the side where danger threatens, or 
where the necessity of restoring the balance is mostfelt^" 

(b) Politics were now made to rest on higher principles. 
A deep-rooted conviction (drawn in part from the histories 
and prophecies of the Old Testament) has prevailed among 
Christian writers, that no nation has ever attained durable 
prosperity, except by observing the eternal distinctions of 
right and wrong laid down by Scripture and reason; and 
that no nation has ever trampled with impunity on the rules 
of political morality. 

(c) International relations were thus furnished with a more 
solid foundation. Wars were not considered justifiable, ex- 
cept in self-defence, or for assisting the injured". There are 
some melancholy exceptions to this general statement in the 
wars misnamed — by a bitter irony of the Evil One — Re- 
ligious wars, which sprang however from fanaticism or 
superstition, not from Christianity; whilst even here we 
may trace the ameliorating effects of Christian principles. 
In the Crusades, for instance, what a lustre is thrown on 
warfare itself by the observance of the rules of Chivalry ; — ► 
"to serve God religiously; to suffer death rather than re- 
nounce Christianity ; to serve my master faithfully ; to main'' 
tain the rights of the feeble, the widows, and the orphans; to 
offer no wilful or deliberate offence to any one ; never to do 
anything for the love of sordid lucre ; to adhere with invio- 
lable fidelity to my promise;" — truth, generosity, courtesy, 
loyalty.. How much Christian influence may be traced here ! 

But the Sermon on the Mount has not yet had its claims 
fully recognised*. The Gospel has even more glorious tri- 

' See the (London) Guardian^ Dec. people taught in the name of Christ that 

10, 18S1. [M. Guizot's great rival sorrow and sejf- denial are necessary con- 

has come to a similar conclusion : dilions of this present life, '* (Wiese, 

"Where the influence of religion has u.s. p. 195.)] 

ceased to act upon a people, there all ' The doctrine of the "halance of 

endeavours after freedom must needs power" in Europe goes far towards^ 

he extravagant and degenerate, hecause making Europe a theocracy. An in- 

every wish is considered justifiable, vader of this system becomes a type 

Even M, Thiers is so strongly im- of the " Lawless one," — 6 Hyofios. 

pressed with the fact of there being ' See a forcible sermon by Dr. Ar- 

one thing, which the people absolutely Hold on this point, {Paroch, Serm., vol. 

require above all others as to wish that i.) *'The Sermon on the Mount can- 

the state should appoint a priest to not be read by any thoughtful man 

each parish : * He would at least have without the strongest feelings of shame 
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umphs yet in store. Perhaps that ideal picture of a righte- 
ous kingdom, drawn with so masterly a hand by Bishop 
Butler", has yet to receive its fulfilment in some form or 
other. At any rate it is a correct representation of the 
tendency of Christianity. 

As to patriotism. Christianity would certainly be adverse 
to any such narrow view of it as made it consist in a man's • 
aggrandizing his country at the expense of its neighbours. 
This is but an extended selfishness. But true patriotism is 
of a different stamp. It reverences national life as God's 
Providential ordinance, and is ready to urge any amount of 
self-sacrifice in the promotion of this. Where shall we find 
an example of the most unbounded philanthropy superior to 
that of St. Paul? Yet this was consistent with the most 
intense love of his nation : " I could even wish that I were 
anathema from Christ for my kinsmen, my brethren accord- 
ing to the flesh." 

{d) Christianity has for centuries been struggling to put 
down slavery in every form, and with remarkable success. The 
boasted freedom of the old world, — Athens, and Sparta, and 
Home— was the freedom of a small minority purchased by the 
degradation of the masses. The 80,000 citizens of Athens 
were supported by 400,000 slaves^. The harsh way in which 
the Helots in Laconia were treated is well known. '^ He 
who was free in Sparta,'' says Plutarch y, "was of all men 
the most free ; and he who was a slave there was the greatest 
slave in the world." Christianity first expounded the essen- 
tial equality of men in God's sight. It insisted on the duties 
of social justice — Do to all as you would they should do to 
you ; and of Charity — Love your neighbour as yourself; and 
above all it set forth the dignity of all those who had been 
redeemed by the Incarnate Son of God, and who were 
temples of the Holy Ghost*. These precepts and doctrines 
struck at the very root of slavery*. 



and bumiliation at the contrast be- p. 50, &c. The island of ^gina had 

tween the picture of Christian prin- 470,000 slaves ; the small state of Co- 

ciples there given and the actual re- rinth 460,000. 

ality which he sees around him." ' Quoted by Mr. Blakey, «. s, 

" Anal., pt. i. ch. 3. * "Ye are all the children of God 

* SeeBoeckh'sPoLEcon. of Athens, by faith in Christ Jesus. For as 
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{e) A higher tone was given to legislation. Tliis is ad« 
xnitted by Gibbon in his acconnt of Justinian's Institutes^ 
though he disagrees with the policy of some of the enactments 
on adultery ^ &c. He says: "A new spirit of legislation, 
respectable even in its error, arose in the Empire with the 
religion of Constantine. The laws of Moses were received 
as the Divine original of justice, and the Christian princes 
adapted their penal statutes to the degree of moral or reli* 
gious turpitude/' 

King Alfred's code of laws began with a recital of the 
Ten Commandments. 

(/) The principles of Christian morality acted as cement 
to the social fabric. They gave increased stability to credit, 
and supplied an incentive to fair-dealing between buyer and 
seller, master and workman, &c. The value of this support 
may perhaps be better appreciated after reading a passage 
like the following, written so recently as last year. It is ex- 
tracted from a letter forwarded from America ° : 

"The decay of real religious faith is, I am convinced, at the 
bottom of mucli of the social misery existing in tliis country. 
The people have lost their old faiths, and with them the basis of 
their moral sentiments, and have found no new ones. The moral 

many of you as have been baptized teaches us to aee in each of them, we 
into Christ have put on Christ There will not say a brother, — for the phi- 
is neither Jew nor Greek, there is losophers taught that, and it leads 
neither bond nor free, there is neither to no great result, — but a soul, a 
male nor female ; for ye are all one in being whom God Himself couid iiot 
Christ Jesus." Galat. iii. 26 — 28. An despise without despising Himself in 
acute French writer has observed how some sort, because He has made him 
philosophy (so called) stands con- in His own image, and has assigned 
trasted on this point with Christi- him a place to fill, and a part to act, 
anity. " It is one thing to exalt man, in His eternal counsels, 
quite another thing to respect and to ^' Such are the two systems ; and 
love men. The ideal man tbey placed though the latter had no divine teach- 
on the altar. Individual pride found ing for its basis, although we were to 
its account in this vague apott>eosis. judge it as a 'mere human doctrine, 
As for men, they reserved to themselves we might still ask which of the two 
the right of despising and abandoning is most conformed to facts, most fruit- 
all in whom this idea was not realize.!. ful in the results of peace, serious fra- 

*' To this the Christian system is dia- temity, and true liberty." M. Bun- 

metrically opposite. gener's Voltaire avd his Times, p. 444. 

•• Man it despises. It would have • See M. Gaume, Hisi. de la Sociele 

'US consider him, both in others and in Domestique, t i. p. 298. 
ourselves, as a fallen and impotent ^ Gibbon, c. 44, (Vol. iv. p. 208. ed. 

being, who has not really in himself Milman.) 
either his strength or his virtues. « In the Leader of Sept. 10, 1853. 

"As for men, on the contrary, it 
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sentiment is low indeed ; an unbridled selfishness rules over all. 
Personal interest is in these days coming to be regarded — and not 
in this country alone — as the sole motive worthy of a rational 
man. I am well assured that a man who pretended to be actuated 
by any other, would be distrusted throughout all commercial 
circles." 

Truly, ^' Righteousness exalteth a nation ; but sin is a re- 
proach/' a degradation, and an injury, " to any people.*' 

{g) We may add that even the more material portion of 
those influences, which we sum up under the word civiliza- 
tion, have nowhere found so secure a home as in the bosom 
of Christianity. Again we may appeal to recent experience. 
When Sir Samuel Romilly visited Paris at the close of the 
first French Revolution, he remarked : — 

" Every thing I saw convinced me that, independently of our 
future happiness and our sublimest enjoymenta in this life, re- 
ligion is necessary to the comforts, the conveniences, and even 
the elegances and lesser pleasures of life^." 

§ 5. Nor was the influence of Christianity less beneficent 
in its effects upon private life. It is hardly too much to say 
that it re-constituted the Family Relations. 

i. Whilst it strongly insisted upon the duty of obedience 
to parents^ the despotic power of the father over his child was 
abolished. 

Infanticide seems to have prevailed wherever the light of 
revelation has not penetrated. In Sparta, weakly children 
were thrown into a chasm at the foot of Mt. Taygetus. At 
Rome, the father had absolute power over the child given 
him by the XII Tables, " to save, kill, or sell.*' At Athens, 
the exposure of children was common*. Two of her wisest 
philosophers allowed deformed children to be killed in their 
model republics'; one of them even recommended that 
where population was outgrowing the means of subsistence 
abortion should be resorted to*. Plutarch palliates the crime. 
" If the poor,'' he says, '^ do not bring up their children, it 

^ Quoted in Dr. Hamilton's "Lamp ' Plato, Rep. lib. 5; Arist., Pol. vii« 
attd Lantern" p. 46. c. Itf. 

• Quarterly RevieWf vol. ii. f Arist, Ibid, 
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is because they do not wish to see them ruined by inferior 
education ; they look on poverty as the greatest of evils, and 
do not wish to pass on to others their heritage of sorrow/' 
Of the tens of thousands of infants who for centuries past 
have perished annually in India and China, it is unnecessary 
to speak at length. The fact is well established^. The spread 
of this crime in our own days among the paganized popula- 
tions of the large towns of Europe, shews how universal the 
pendency to this crime is in human nature, when the re- 
ligious check is removed. Constantine made infanticide a 
capital crime ; and, what was still better, by way of removing 
the inducement to the crime, he ordered the following law 
to be published throughout Italy : " If any father or mother 
bring you a child, which extreme poverty makes them unable 
to bring up, it shall be your duty to provide it with food and 
clothing immediately. These expenses shall be provided for 
from the public treasury and my oumK" This provision was 
afterwards extended to Africa. 

Similar edicts were issued by succeeding Christian Em- 
perors, and were afterwards adopted from the Roman Code 
into the laws of all the nations of mediaeval Europe. It ap- 
pears from an edict of Justinian '^ (A.D. 530) that Orphan 
Asylums had been already established in the East by private 
Christian charity. The first foundling-hospital in the West 
was at Milan, in A.D. 7S7\ In 1070 an order was founded 
by Guy, son of a Count of Montpellier, solely to take care of 
the sick, orphans, and foundlings™. 

Wherever the Church has advanced in modern times, 
similar results have followed. The persevering and success- 
ful efforts made to suppress Infanticide in India are to be 
numbered among the very highest achievements of the 
Anglo-Indian Empire". 



*» See Kaye*8 History of the H. JB. /. to perpetual Imprisonment ; — men of 

Company^ Ft. IV. c. 5. M. Gaume, great experience have decided that it 

Jlistoire de la Famille, t. ii. p. 332, etc. is: — but if so, ought administrative 

* M. Gaume, t. i. p. 291. justice to stop there? We confess/ 

^ IbuLf Uil. p. ISO, the most painful sight we ever saw 

^ Jbid f p. 186. was a baud of such women in the 

"■ Ibid.y p. 189. jail at Agra. So revolting an expres- 

° It may be necessary that the poor sion of countenance can hardly have 

infaiiticide mother should be subjected been caused by simple remorse at even 
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li. Marriage, pronounced by Scripture to be a holy 
mystery, came to be regarded with incomparably greater 
respect than before. The wife was no longer the slave of 
a domestic tyrant, the plaything of a sensualist, or the 
'' mother of a family ,'' {mater-familias,) but the object of an 
undivided affection, by which all the noblest human virtues 
— fidelity, sincerity, generosity, bravery — were to be dis- 
ciplined ; and the bestower of an affection, in which all that 
graces, refines, and solaces life — tenderness, delicacy, un- 
selfishness, trustfulness — ^would be called forth into exercise. 

It needs scarcely to be remarked that with such views Poly" 
gamy was utterly incompatible. Despotic power and sen- 
suality are the conditions under which alone polygamy can 
prevail ; but Christianity is the irreconcileable foe of both. 

Divorce, also, was utterly abhorrent to the Christian idea ; 
and accordingly it has always been surrounded in Christian 
legislation with the most jealous restrictions, certainly not 
to the detriment of human happiness. On this point we may 
again appeal to the testimony of Gibbon «» ; who, after speak- 
ing of the frequency of divorce among the Romans, and its 
pernicious results, concludes thus: "A specious theory is 
confuted by this free and perfect experiment, which demon- 
strates that the liberty of divorce does not contribute to 
happiness and virtue." 

Outside Christendom, polygamy, or conjugal despotism, or 
facility of divorce, has always prevailed. And wherever in- 
fidelity has made any inroads into Christendom, one or other 
of these has followed in its wake. In our own days Mor- 
monism is endeavouring to introduce polygamy among races 
of European origin. Socialism would be glad to repeat the 
experiment which our fathers witnessed in infidel France. 
The result of that experiment deserves to be recorded : — 

" Marriage was declared a * civil contract,^ binding only during 
the pleasure of the contracting parties. Divorce became general. 
The corruption of manners reached a pitch unknown in the worst 
days of the monarchy. The vices of the marquises and countesses 

80 fearful a crime. It seemed to say : of Christianity might be allowed to 

*• Tyrants ! you never taught me the interpose without -any offence to the 

nature of my sin !" sternest adherent of Menu. 
Surely, here at least the consolations ** Chap. xliv. 
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of Louis XY descended to the shop-keepers and artisans of Paris. 
The divorces in Paris in the first three months of 1793 were 562, 
while the marriages were only 1,785 ; — ^a proportion probably un- 
exampled among mankind." — Alison, vol. ii. p. 91 p. 

" The well-known Abb^ Gregoire, in a Eeport drawn up by a 
Committee of the National Convention, pronounced that the law 
of divorce threatened the population of France : ' Vraiment cette 
loi-ci veut bientot desoler toute la nation/" — Tebbg on Divorce'^. 

iii. The relation of master and servant was also altered in 
a way that added materially to the happiness of both ; — the 
servant " with good-mil doing service, even to the ungentle ;" 
the master giving to his servant '^ that which was just and 
equal." 

iv. Thus Christianity supplied the greatest of earthly bless- 
ings — a Happy Home. Every Christian family was a Church 
on which shadows of heavenly bliss rested. 

The Father had a sanctity in the eyes of the child ; for he 
was a type of the " Father in heaven/' to whom his morning 
and evening prayers were addressed. 

The Wife was not only the man's dearest earthly com- 
panion, but, 

" Far more than earth e'er knew, 
Au angel-friend to share his everlasting rest*/' 

The Child was an ever-present picture of innocent mirth 
and lowly docility, and a type of the temper of all who are 
admitted into the Kingdom of Heaven. 

The Servant was made to feel that he too could confer 
obligations of the highest kind, and contribute a most im- 
portant element to the happiness of the domestic circle. 

An impregnable asylum was thus provided, in which the 
human heart, however persecuted elsewhere, could rest se- 
curely. Whatever disquietude might prevail abroad, here 
was a sanctuary on which peace ever rested. No despot, 
no invader, no private enemy, not even death itself, could 
break the unity of the Christian family. It was as eternal 
as the faithfulness of God. 

If we went no further than this, we have said enough to 
prove that Christianity has been the greatest benefactor of 

P Quoted by Mr. Blakey, p. 399. i Ibid., p. 400, 

' Lyra Jnnoceniium, 
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our race. All other social welj-being must rest on that of the 
Family as its basis. 

§ 6. Christianity has also conferred incalculably great ad- 
vantages on man as an intellectual being. 

i. As soon as any one has got fairly to apprehend the 
truths of religion, it is invariably found that his intellect is 
improved. "The religious man/^ says an ingenious writer*, 
" is of necessity a thinker. Religion involves the study of the 
Infinite, contact with all that is great and wonderful, the 
admiration of the ideal, the impression of the vast, the pur- 
suit of the perfect ; it prompts to longings for moral pro- 
gress, pantings after spiritual growth, eagerness for light, 
high hopes of future development.'' 

This is true, and bears distinctly on our present inquiry; 
for every gain of power, as such, is an increase to the means 
of happiness. But it is more important to observe that while 
religion thus quickens the intellect, it gives a steadiness to its 
efforts which it never could otherwise have possessed. Chris- 
tianity supplied a fiwed point in the world of thought. There 
was no longer any danger of being wrecked on the shoals of 
scepticism. The highest flights of the human mind had been 
hitherto aimed at the solution of those transcendental ques- 
tions about the origin of man and of the world, the nature of 
virtue, the existence of God, and the like, which must always 
possess the deepest interest to a being like man. These were 
now disposed of by Revelation. But as all knowledge must 
to every finite intellect abut on the unknown, the determi- 
nation of these truths, while it banished scepticism, added 
new zeal to investigation*. In the practical teaching of 
Scripture there was a heart-satisfying fulness; but the in- 
tellect also wished to have its share in the benefits of Reve- 
lation. 

All the old problems of philosophy were now reviewed ; 
and it was found that Christianity came "not to destroy" 
philosophy, "but to fulfil;" to give the very substance of 
those vague longings which had been the spring of so much 
subtle but inconclusive theorizing in earlier days. 

■ Rev. T. Biiiney, " Is it possible to * See Sir F. Palgrave's " Merchant 

make the best of both worlds?'* pp. 81, and Friar,** 
and 198. 
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The history of man now ceased to be the insoluble problem 
it had once appeared. A golden thread of divine purpose 
was discerned to be woven into its darkest texture. The rise 
and fall of empires was seen to be in accordance with the 
requirements of the moral government of the world ; and at 
the same time all were perceived to have a convergence to- 
wards the great central fact of history, the Incarnation. 

Virtue was no longer a thing to be guessed at from the 
opinion of the many, the authority of the wise, or the laws 
of expediency. Plato's dream, that " if virtue could be made 
visible, she would stir up wondrous affection towards her," 
was in course of realization". Christ, lifted up on the cross, 
was "drawing all men unto Him.^^ The Christian's system 
of ethics was briefly summed up in "being conformed to 
the likeness of Christ.'* The exhibition of this character by 
the individual, the family, the Church, was the appointed 
means pf effecting the regeneration of the world. 

Above all, the questions raised by man's hopes and fears 
as to the Divine nature were answered. The ontologies of 
Keason and the mythologies of superstition and fancy, van- 
ished before the Theology of Christian faith. 

Then the nature of faith ; its limits, supports, effects ; its 
relations to reason and conscience ; were all discussed : and 
the distinction between moral and demonstrative evidence 
for ever settled^. 

ii. Certainty being thus attained in the main things, the 
mind felt itself at liberty to throw its energies into all the 
legitimate pursuits of human life. Society, which at the time 
of the birth of Christianity, appeared fast hastening to decay, 
— " as if eaten up with a cancer,'' says St. Chrysostomy, — was 

™ Even men like Rousseau and zwang und eine eigne Ewigkeit griin- 

Richter have been compelled to ac- dete — das sanft bhiihend und folgsam 

knowledge the attractiveness of Christ's wie eine Sonnenblume, brennend und 

human character. The eloquent pas- ziehend wie eine Sonne, selber deunoch 

sage in Emilie is well known ; the fol- mit seiner milden Gestalt sich und 

lowing from the Ddmmerungen Jiir Volker und Jahrhunderte |zugleicli 

Deutschland maiy he nevj to our rea.ders, nach der All-und Ursonne bewegte 

— " Nur Eiu iibermachtiger Geist des und richtete — es ist der stille Geist 

Herzens schliesst sich liier aus und den wir Jesus Christus uennen," — 

geht, wie das Universum, einsam neben (Werket B- 25. s. 69.) 

Gott. Denn es trat Einmal ein Ein- » Blakey, u. s. 

zelwesen auf die Erde, das bloss mit r Honiil. in Matt, xxxiii. 
Sittlivher AUmacht fremde Zeiten be- 
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re-animated, and set forth to accomplish its work with all 
the strength and courage and freshness of youth tempered 
by the wisdom and discretion of age. While other civilized 
communities have been either retrograding into savage life, 
or sunk in immobility, — even the Mohammedan nations, who 
once, under the stimulus of a decurtate Christianity, attained 
so high a degree of civilization, form no exception ; — Chris- 
tendom has been steadily advancing. There is nothing else- 
where to compare with the vigour and enterprise and sus- 
tained energy, the refinement of feelings and manners, the 
noble views of both science and art, the depth of learning 
and historical knowledge, which have been age by age ac* 
cumulating under the shadow of the Christian Church, 
The result is absolutely sui generis, 

I know all that may be said about the discovery of the 
mariner's compass, of the Cape of Good Hope, of America, 
of printing, gunpowder, &c. ; and admit the influence of these 
events. They supplied important occasions or instruments of 
progress, but would have been either useless or injurious to 
nations which had not undergone the preparatory discipline 
that mediseval Europe had passed through. 

iii. Physical science was, in especial, indebted to Christi- 
anity. Its two great lawgivers. Bacon and Newton, were 
both of them deeply penetrated with the genius of Christi- 
anity*. Where shall we meet with so elevated a view of the 
motives which should influence all cultivation of the intellect 
as in the former*? where with more comprehensive views 
of the relation of man to the universe and of the universe to 
God, than in the latter^? 

iv. Nor must we omit the influence of Christianity on Art. 
It was the great fear of Paganism that, if Christianity got 
the upper hand, all the artistic culture, which they held so 
dear, would perish. There was indeed reason for the sus- 
picion. Christianity was earnest and serious ; anxious above 
all things about Truth in the intellect and Purity in the 

* Galileo, Copernicus, Kepler, and * See the Advancement of Learning, 

Boyle, names of the highest rank in the and especially the Prayer for a Student, 

history of physical science, were men in his "Theological Works." 

of serious religion. See Whewell's ^ E. g. in the passage quoted in Dr. 

Bridgewater Treatise, ** Astronomy and Mill on Pantheism, Pt. I. App. C, 
General Physics." Bk. III. c. 5. 
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afiPections. Pagan Art had in many ways corrupted both : 
the first by its mythologies, the second by its too frequent 
devotion to sensual images and licentious passions. 

When Plato proposed to banish poets from his Republic, 
we need not wonder that Tertullian, with his earnest and 
vehement temper, should have condemned dramatic repre- 
sentations as Satanic, or excluded the ancient poets from 
the curriculum of a Christian boy's education^ 

It cannot be doubted that there is extreme danger in an 
exclusive cultivation of the imagination and fancy, emotions 
and sentiments: — Why, it may not be so easy to say. It 
may be partly y because of the uncontrolled power the artist 
has over his own creations^ and the excessive self-contempla- 
tion involved in their production^; partly , because the end of 
Art is generally pleasure, — of a very refined kind possibly, 
but still only pleasure; and voluptuousness may be all the 
more dangerous, because veiled under the plea of intellectual 
exertion ; partly, because Art, dealing so largely with form, 
indisposes the mind from attending to serious matters; which 
are often destitute of the kind of beauty that suits a fastidious 
taste ; partly, because habitual reception of passive impres- 
sions enervates the mind; partly, because the imagination 
and emotions are more especially the avenues through which 
the Powers of evil can inject their subtle temptations. Still 
these faculties are parts of human nature, and Christianity 
refuses to leave any portion of that nature unreclaimed. 

<: Tertullian's proposition has been and it* lessons are, from their intrinsic 
recently revived in France. In the tnith and heauty, capable of so pre- 
controversy which has ensued, the occupying the mind, that it can after- 
Comte de Moutalembert, (who has wards keep any other more artistic and 
never been disposed to flatter £ng- exterior beauty in due subordination, 
land,) asks the opponent of classical ^ Moore's Life of ByroUf i. 691. 
instruction this question : " I should *' It is indeed the very nature of Ge. 
wish you to examine how it is that nius to be for ever occupied intensely 
England, the country in which the with self as the great source of its 
classic studies are certainly the most strength. To this power of self-con- 
honoured, should be the country where, centration the active aiiections are 
on the whole, the Christian spirit, the fatally adverse. From Homer to By- 
spirit of the society of the middle ages, ron the most illustrious poets have 
has preserved to these latter times the been restless and solitary spirits, with 
^>reatest empire in legislation and man- minds wrapped up like silkworms, in 
ners." The answer is one that M. de their own tasks." 
Montalembert might not be prepared What an impressive commentary on 
for: — In England the Bible has been the first chap, of the first £p. to the 
the first book the child learnt to revere, Corinthians is this ! 
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The whole "heart and mind and souF' belong of right to 
God. And as a matter of fact the arts have been in num- 
berless cases redeemed to the promotion of high and holy 
ends. Milton was not the only great poet who drank in- 
spiration 

" From Siloa's brook that flowed« 
Fast by tbe oracle of God« :" 

nor Haydn, the only great musician who could say , " I felt 
myself so penetrated with religious feeling, that before I sat 
down to write, I earnestly prayed to God that He would 
enable me to praise Him worthily." Even men like Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, and Spenser, who have on the surface so much 
that is offensive, bear evident testimony to the ameliorating 
effects of Christianity. The contrast between the best of 
Shakespeare's dramas and those of ancient Greece or Kome 
or India, is not one of degree, but of kind. It is like being 
introduced into a new world of pure and deep feeling, to 
which paganism supplies no parallel. 

The following passage from Mr. Trench gives, we believe, 
no more than a just estimate of the effect produced on Art 
by Christianity : — 

" How little could friend or foe of the nascent Faith have fore- 
cast, that out of it, — nourished by the Christian books, by the 
great thoughts which Christ set stirring in humanity, and of 
which these books kept a lasting record, — there should unfold 
itself a poetry infinitely greater, an art infinitely higher, than any 
which the old world had seen ; that this Faith, which looked so 
rigid, so austere, even so forbidding, should clothe itself in forms 
of grace and loveliness, such as men had never dreamt of before ; 
that poetry should not be henceforward the play of the spirit, 
but its holiest earnest; that those artless paintings of the cata- 
combs had the prophecy in them of more wondrous compositions 
than man's eyes had ever seen ; or that a day should arrive, when, 
above many a dark vault and narrow crypt, where now the Chris- 
tian worshippers gathered in secret, should arise domes and cathe- 
drals, embodying loftier ideas, because ideas relating to the Eternal 

* In hie book on Church Govern- to that Eternal Spirit that can enrich 

ment, when speaking of his intention with all utterance and knowledge, and 

to write what should be an honour to sends out His Seraphim with the hal- 

his countrj', he says: "This is not lowed fire of His altar to touch and 

to be obtained but by devout prayer purify the lips of whom He pleases." 
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and the Infinite, than all those Grecian temples, which now stood 
so fair and so strong, but which aimed not to lift men's minds 
from the earth they adorned. 

" How little would Christian or heathen have presaged such a 
future as this ; that art was not to perish, but only to be purified 
and redeemed from the service of the flesh, .... and that this 
Book, which does not talk about such matters, which does not make 

beauty, but holiness, its end and aim, should yet be the 

truest fosterer of beauty, in that it is the nourisher of the affec- 
tions, the sustainer of the relations between God and man ; which 
affections and which relations are indeed the only root out of 
which any poetry or art worthy of the name ever has sprung^." 

These remarks are capable of a wide application to every 
department of art ; to none^ perhaps, more so than to music. 
Pagan music appears in general to have been only a naked 
melody, with a base-note sustained throughout as in bag-pipe 
music. What a contrast to the infinitely varied harmonies 
of the Sacred music in which Christian thought and feeling 
have been enshrined from Palestrina to Mendelssohn ! It is 
as if part of heaven had indeed been let down to earth. That 
this development of the art is (under God) really due to the 
effort of religious feeling to expand itself in a way that goes 
beyond mere language, is no unreasonable conjecture. How 
closely this art was united to devout feeling may be seen in 
Luther's saying, " Next to Theology, I give the highest place 
and honour to Music *.^' 

A difference has often been remarked between ancient and 
modern Art, — that the greatest achievements of the former 
were in sculpture, of the latter in painting. We believe the 
explanation of this fact given in the following passage to be 
substantially correct : — 

" Human nature appeared to the heathen artists under a cold 
and lifeless aspect, denuded of all those softer and humanizing 
sympathies, which under the Gospel influence are so visibly pour- 
tray ed in the human countenance. In ancient portraitures of 
every kind, the absence of benevolent sentiment and feeling has 

' HtiUean Lectures for 1845, p. 113. 

» D'Aubigne's Hist of the Refn. iii. 241, 
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been a matter of comment by nearly all writers and critics on 
the subject of the fine arts^." 

We have dwelt the longer on this head, because many 
Christians have supplied the infidel with materials for forging 
his '^ arrows, even bitter words/* against Christianity. The 
Puritan rejects instrumental music altogether. The " dim 
religious light ^^ streaming down the aisles of a gothic Cathe- 
dral excites in him no emotion. He has come to look upon 
all outward assistances to devotion as superstition, carnality, 
and idolatry. Thus in his opposition to Romanism he has 
fallen into the very state of mind from which some of the 
worst errors of the Romanist took their rise. To avoid the 
evil of the world he retires from it, and by so doing gives up 
the world to the power of evil ; as if Satan were right when 
he said, " All these are mine, and to whomsoever I will I give 
them.^* Instead of vanquishing, he retreats. Perhaps, as in 
the case of Tertullian and the earfy Christians, it was scarcely 
possible for men to have the concentrated moral energy 
which was necessary for combating the accumulated sensual- 
ism and formalism of ages, along with a free development of 
those other mental qualities which are requisite for at just 
appreciation of Art. " Art is long : life is short.'** The 
thing of prime moment was God's Truth; that must be 
attended to first. 

And let it be remembered that Christianity is yet only 
working out her grand results. When at any epoch the world 
has gradually crept into the Church, and perverted any of 
the instruments of Thought, or of Art, or of Life, the first 
thing must be a recurrence to high moral and religious prin- 
ciple. " First make the ti*ee good, and then its fruit will be 
good/' And when a man is engaged in this absorbing work, 
it is not easy for him to take a broad and equitable survey 
of all that tends to the improvement and embellishment 
of life. 

Such is, we believe, the explanation to be given of the fact 
(if it be one) noticed by Mr. Ruskin (himself, we have every 
reason to believe, an earnest Christian*) : — 

" I never met with a Christian whose heart was thoroughly set 

*• Blakey, p. 312. * Stones of Venice ^ vol. ii. 

£ 
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upon the world to come, and, so far as human judgment could pro- 
nounce, perfect and right before God, who cared about art at all. 
I have known several noble-minded Christian men, who loved it in- 
tenseltf ... but still the general fact is so, that I have never known 
a man who seemed altogether right and calm in faith, who seri- 
ously cared about art." 

The passage happily bears on the face of it an appearance 
of inconsistency. Who were the '^ noble-minded Christian 
men who loved art intensely ?" Or how should he^ without 
very great presumption^ decide that they were not "right 
and calm in faitb V* — It is not necessary that faithful men 
•should always have a conscious realization of the verities of 
faith. If day by day they humbly and gratefully devote 
their powers to God, although the exercise of those powers 
requires great and absorbing attention, they may still be 
serving Him. There are some, who may look upon them- 
selves as called to more specially religious work, — men " with 
a less keen perception than in other men would be desirable 
of those necessities which, though they be baptised with a 
heavenly life and adopted into religion, are themselves of the 
earth, earthy ; to whom good and evil present themselves, not 
as means to some result, but as themselves the great ends 
and results to which all is tending^.'^ But it does not follow 
that others^ whose work is in itself secular, may not be quite 
as religiously serving God (as our collect well and piously 
says^) "ia their Vocation and Ministry,'' 

§ 7. We must not omit to mention one of the greatest 
additions to human happiness — the loving appreciation of the 
beauties of nature — which has grown up under the fostering 
wing of Christianity. No man, I suppose,— heathen or not, 
— ever opened his eyes on a fair landscape without some de- 
gree of pleasure ; much less a poet like Homer, or Sophocles, 
or Virgil : but they could not feel that it was a world made 
for man. 

Man was himself but one of the products of nature, and 
shorter-lived than many of them. Compared with Nature 
at large, man shrank into nothing. The illimitable ocean, 
the everlasting mountains, the restless river, the waxing and 

^ Maurice's Kingdom of Christ ' 2nd Collect for Good Friday. 
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waning moon^ the rising and setting Pleiades^ — these " abode 
for ever /^ while man after a few short winters and summers 
bade them an eterna] farewell. 

The Gospel introduced a wholly different view. The com- 
mencement of the change was made in that sermon which 
was delivered amidst one of the most lovely landscapes upon 
earth, the Mount of Beatitudes. The germ of it all was con- 
tained in the words, "your Father." "Not one of them 
falleth to the ground without your Father's notice." — Man, 
then, was not an outcast, living by sufferance in an alien world. 
This earth was a home provided for him by paternal love; 
—not indeed a final home ; — but just the kind of residence 
which was suited for him, telling him at once of his own 
weakness and God's power; of his own sinful nature and 
(under the teaching of the Gospel) of God*s goodness. He 
could now walk abroad, and feel himself humble and reve- 
rent, but not humiliated, in the presence of nature^s sublimest 
scenes; for they are all his Father^ a handiwork"*. 

Compare the few passages in pagan literature, where some 
faint traces are found of a love of nature, with the genial 
enthusiasm of Milton, Young, Cowper, Wordsworth, Keble, 
and others; and you will feel how complete a revolution 
Christianity has effected in this respect. 

Yes ! we love the world more truly than the worldling can. 
To him it is a scene of grandeur and beauty of which he is 
allowed to be a temporary spectator. To us it is a book of 
inexhaustible interest, in which we rejoice to spell out the 
greatness of One who is the Father of our spirits. We would 
not lose sight of any of its wonders ; for the more we learn 
of His glorious power and majesty, tlie deeper is our appre- 

"> " His are the mountains, and the yalleys bis. 
And the resplendent rivers ; his to enjoy 
With a propriety that none can feel 
But who with filial confidence inspired 
Can lift to Heaven an unpresumptuous eye, 
And smiling sajr, * My Father made them all.' " 

(Cowper's Task, Book v.) 
The Christian feeling is well expressed by an old poet in some verses be- 
ginning,— 

" I love the earth : it is my Maker's creature, 
And therefore good," &c. 
They are reprinted in a little volume called Church Poetry, 

e2 
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ciation of His love, and of the value of that soul which He 
stooped to redeem. 

§ 7. How immensely has human happiness been promoted 
by the observance of the weekly Day of Ilest ; — a day con- 
secrated to thoughts of God and heaven. Where it is re- 
ligiously observed what a lustre does it seem to throw over 
the very landscape. Even Sunday weather appears diflferent 
from that of other days. The Sunday coat and dinner, and 
clean cottage, and happy faces, — the Sunday chimes, and the 
loiter round the well-known tomb-stones, — the place in God's 
house, the solemn liturgy, and sermon, — the quiet Sunday 
walk, with graver conversation, occupied chiefly with nar- 
ratives of the past; the peaceful Sunday evening with the 
volume of Sermons, or Book of Martyrs, or Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress, or Imitation of Christ ; the deep silence, broken only (if 
broken) by the loud ticking of the clock, — never heard so 
loud on other days ; the bunch of violets, or the moss-rose, 
or the sprig of jessamine, more fragrant than at other times : 
— such are some of the happy associations which are to be 
found bound up with the recurrence of Sunday in thousands 
of English towns and villages. And throughout Christen- 
dom, even in countries where infidelity or superstition have 
mutilated the institution, sufficient good still remains to 
make Sunday feit to be " the best of all the seven.'' 

Everywhere it breaks the monotony of existence, raises 
man above the present, suspends the absorbing anxieties of 
business, strengthens the bonds of kindred and friendship, 
difi^uses sobriety of thought, sets forth publicly, for the ap- 
prehension of the poorest, truths which the wisest men of 
antiquity never had a glimpse of, and tells of a future rest 
that remains for the people of God. 

Which man do you think more likely to have the happiest 
life of it ? — The Mammon-worshipper, who, like Sir Richard 
Arkwright, (the inventor of the spinning-jenny,) has the heart 
to draw up and publish an elaborate statistical account of the 
loss which the nation has sustained by not working on Sundays^; 

n Blakey, p. 115. 
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or the devout Christian, like George Herbert, whose Sundajr 
experience led him to write : — 

" day most calm most bright, 
The fruit of this, the next world*s bud : 
The indorsement of supreme delight, 
Writ by a friend and with His blood; 
The couch of time ; Carets balm and hay ; 
^he week were dark but for thy light : 

Thy torch doth shew the way." 

Let even the Socialist M. Proudhon be umpire. He 
says: — 

" The Sabbatical festival served more than three thousand years 
ago as the pivot and centre of a politico-religious system, whose 
profundity and sagacity posterity have never been weary of ad- 
miring. . . . Political rights, civil laws, municipal administration, 
education, practice of religion, morals, public health, family and 
civic relations, liberty, equality^ fraternity — all these things were 
implied in the Sabbath. It sustained them all, developed them 
all, and constituted the harmonious unity of all. Sunday, a trans- 
formation of the Sabbath, was destined to play the same part, to 
introduce the same result °!" 

§ 8. Of the eflfect Christianity has had on the moral cha- 
racter and happiness of individuals, we cannot speak in detail. 
We should have to write a Biographia Christiana. Only let 
it be observed that those who have most entered into its 
spirit have invariably spoken of it as the source of a joy and 
peace, such as " the world could neither give nor take away ;" 
a steady, solid, sedate joyp, gradually spreading through 
the whole of life, emerging more brightly in misfortune, and 
not unfrequently shining out at the approach of death with 
unearthly lustre. 

We must however allude to one trait of character, which 

° Quoted by Mr. Blakey from M. ment on earth, if all thought as you 

Proudhoii's pamphlet entitled *♦ The do, Gertrude,' said Edith. 

Observance of Sunday considered with ***Not so,* replied Gertrude; — 

re&pect to Public Health and Morals, 'there would be care, and prudence, 

and Family and Civic Relations." and at times anxiety ; but, when we 

Paris, 1848. once set ourselves earnestly to the 

P Res severa est verum gaudium, work, we should be cheerful as children 

(Quoted in JVilberforce* s Life.) Per- are cheerful, who can play in the midst 

haps some of my readers will pardon of danger, because they have Jaith in a 

the introduction of the following illus- father's power to protect them.' " — (Miss 

tratiori : — iJewell's Gertrude, vol. ii. p. 20 ) 

** * There would be but little mtrri- 
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has been largely manifested in the lives of Christians^ and 
which is evidently connected with the groundwork of Chris- 
tian doctrine^ — philanthropy. From the time of the apostles 
to that of Howard, Martyn, and Wilberforce, the history of 
the Church is full of instances of men who have devoted 
themselves ''for Christ's sake'' to promote the welfare of 
their fellow-men. So high did this feeling rise in some; as 
to lead them to consecrate their days to the relief of the 
teriest outcasts of society, — the leprous ; a work of which 

Humbert de Komanis, who lived near the close of the thirteenth 
century, remarks, that " owing to the danger of uifection, and the 
impatience and ingratitude of the victims of the disease, it was 
one of the most forbidding labours possible. Amougst thousands, 
very few could be induced to live with them ; for with many na- 
ture itself revolts at it. And had there not been some who for 
God*8 sake fought down nature, they would have been left desti- 
tute of all human aid." James of Vitry says : " For Chrisfs sake 
they bring themselves to endure, amidst filth and disgusting 
scents, — by driving themselves up to it, — such intolerable hard- 
ships, that no sort of penitential discipline, which a man imposes 
on himself, seems fit to be for one moment compared with l^is 
holy martyrdom,— holy and precious in the sight of GK)d<»." 

Where shall we go to find among the annals of Pagans ot 
Deists anything parallel to this? 

§ 9. We maintain that a religion which produces such 
fruits as have been recounted in this chapter, can never be 
justly charged with opposing or neglecting the temporal hap* 
piness of man. 

We are not urging these results of Christianity, mind, as 
evidences of its truth ; but as answers to a supposition which 
exists in the minds of many, and is constantly found to over- 
balance the most decided superiority of argumentative evi- 
dence^ — the supposition that by embracing Christianity as 
a spiritual religion, a man must needs sacrifice his worldly 
usefulness and happiness. We are not asking men to choose 
Christianity with a view to securing these advantages; but 
we consider these historical facts to supply in a very consider- 
able degree the place which miracles occupied in the early 

4 Neaiider, vol. ?ii. p. 359. 
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Church. They "serve for them that believe not/^ whilst 
"prophesying/' or the exposition of spiritual truth, "serveth 
only for them that believe.*' The inner doctrine and faith 
and hope of the Church is " all-glorious ;" but " her clothing 
also is of wrought gold/' as befits the daughter of the King 
of Heaven. We are not substituting sight for faith, or 
prudence for religion; we are only challenging m^n's at- 
tention to the "hidden treasures" of the Gospel by certain 
outward signs; and so inviting them to take Christ's yoke 
upon them, because, we assert, "His yoke is easy, and His 
burden lighL^ 



CHAP. IV. 

THE HAPPINESS OFFERED BY THE WORLD. 

"Be astonished, O ye heavens, at this; and be horribly 
afraid ; be ye very desolate, saith the Lord : for My people 
have committed two evils. They have forsaken Me, the foun- 
tain of living waters, and hewed out for themselves cisterns, 
broken cisterns, that can hold no water.'' 

Jerem. ii. 12, 13. 

"Behold, is it not of the Lord of Hosts that the people shall 
labour in the very fire, and weary themselves for very vanity ?*' 

♦ Ha^akkuk ii. 13. 

§ 1. We have hitherto been mainly on the defensive; 
shewing, first, that Christianity is not at war with human 
happiness ; and then, that the very best of what life has to 
give, is, as a matter of fact, traceable to the ameliorating in- 
fluence of Christianity. It remains that we should complete 
the argument by assuming the aggressive, and shewing that 
this much-vaunted happiness, which the world — the unre- 
generate, worldly, world — talks and thinks so much about, 
is a hollow and unreal thing. 

§ 2. " Then you will not succeed," says a frank opponent. 
" There surely are people who pass through the world without 
a care, yet without Christianity." 

That I doubt. You may think so ; because you only see 
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the outside. But however,— where will you go to find your 
happy man? Not to the money-making man who makes 
up his ledger on a Sunday ? Not to the gentleman or lady 
who goes to the opera on Saturday evening, and attends 
Church the next morning with a head-ache ? Not, of course, 
to the uneducated and neglected classes, whose weekly earn- 
ings pay so large a per-centage to the gin-shop. Nor .... 

" You need not go on. These are all persons who, whether 
from choice or circumstances, run counter to nature. Obey 
nature, and you may be happy.'* 

So many have said, and still more have thought. But I 
am most serious in my search after instances of such true 
natural happiness. You would not go in search of ^ nature' to 
your real savage. Bousseau's nonsense is, so far at least, 
out of date. Even your fine athletic Mohican or Chippeway 
Indian has his sorrows. Indeed the whole race of savage 
men seems to be now pining away ; but even before they knew 
the white man, they were always in danger of being com- 
pelled either to scalp or be scalped. Besides, at the very best, 
one cannot see that the life of uncivilized man has ever been 
much superior in enjoyment to that of a cow ; perhaps, when 
we come to deduct something on account of the horrors of 
witchcraft and demon-worship, one might put it much lower. 

§^ 3. " Possibly. But I shall not go either to the Red River 
or Timbuctoo for my instance.'' 

Or to the Flowery Land and its dependencies ? But we 
shall have there a yet harder task than with the savage ; for 
*'the Buddhist doctrine always treats life, in the stage of 
human existence, as a state of sufibiing and misfortune ; re- 
garding it as a situation of painful probation growing out of 
its changes, which can be escaped firom in no other way than 
by the acquirement of the unchangeable state of Nirvana. 
Every expression of illusion, disappointment, and pain, is 
ascribed to life, and the opposite epithets of unruffled peace, 
repose, and profound tranquillity, ascribed to the envied re- 
wards of Nirvana,— expressions carried even to the length of 
non-existence'." 

' Upham's History rf Buddhism ; dhism* in the Calcutta Missionary, Tol. 
quoted in Dr. Judson^s Memoirs, vol. i. iii. p. 111. 
p. 115. See also, the essay on * Bud- 
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"Bat you are forgetting Confucius, whom Leigh Hunt 
places above all the sages the world has yet seen/' 

Yes; that was the policy adopted long ago by Voltaire. 
It was easy for a man of Voltaire's historical audacity to 
make what he chose of such a terra incognita. 

What do we know of the life of Confucius ? He delivered 
certain prudential sayings, not wiser or better in any way 
than those of Pythagoras or Cato, very good and judicious 
aids towards carrying on the mechanism of life and regu- 
lating the ceremonial of society; but what did he do for 
raising mankind out of their degradation and misery ? Not 
to mention Buddhism and Taouism, those who follow the 
State Religion are gross idolaters, and their whole life is filled 
with superstition; demons and imps and genii are believed 
to be moving everywhere around them. Besides, the little 
that is told us of Confucius makes point-blank against the 
theory. He frequently obtained office for the sole purpose 
of reducing his theory to practice, and always failed. Slander 
assailed him ; vice triumphed over virtue ; and, disgusted with 
politics, he retired into private life". It is also said that he 
unjustly discarded his lawful wife. 

§ 4. Or are we to prefer seeking our happy man in India? 
Among what class ? The wealthy in general are too sensual, 
the poor too ignorant, and both of them too superstitious. 
If I talk with the serious Vedantist at Benares, I find his 
whole system a confession of the vanity of life. Life, he tells 
me, is but a vast mirage*. If I go on to Delhie, and enter 
the seat of imperial grandeur, the Diwan-khass, and read the 
inscription, " If there be a Paradise upon earth, it is here, 
it is here,'' I can but sigh and say, The issue was warrant- 
ably put ; and the verdict given by this dilapidated palace is, 
— There is no Paradise upon earth. 

" Why go to these decrepit civilizations ? I have nothing 
to do with them." 

No, my friend ; but the question of happiness, which we 
are discussing, has. You do not profess to belong to a dif- 
ferent species, I presume; and we are trying to enquire 
fairly, what unassisted man can do in this matter. Living 

• *' The People of China;* p. 217. * " Mrigatrishnd:* 
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in Christendom, and sharing in all its beneficent improve- 
ments, you are liable to introduce a fundamental fallacy 
into your calculations, by assuming, as your data for the 
construction of your happy non-Christian state, numberless 
elements which in fact are due to the operation of Chris- 
tianity. If you will be honest, go and try your " Religion 
of the Heart*' on some pagan race, as the seven Sages did 
in the sixth century^; or, at the least, go and found a bond 
fide new colony. You will then be able to estimate the 
motive power of your forces, the resisting power of human 
corruption, and the necessity for some higher power than 
man's to initiate a change. You may tell us of happy 
Arcadias and Hesperias, and picture golden ages, and sing 
of them in sweeter strains than untutored Paganism — Homer, 
Theocritus, Virgil, or Horace — ever yet composed. But in 
fact such scenes never existed. The Satyrs and Fauns of 
those pastoral stories indicate too truly the low moral con- 
dition of the earlier races. The characters were drawn, no 
doubt, from life. 

§ 5. But " these were Pagans'' ? — Then take men of a 
pure religion, who lived as simple a pastoral life and under 
as favourable circumstances as was possible. The patriarch 
Jacob confessed that " few and evil had been the days of the 
years of his pilgrimage;" — and another complained that ''man 
was born to trouble" by as fixed a law of nature as that by 
which " the sparks fly upward.*' Or look at one who actually 
engaged in this same search after happiness with everything 
on his side, — youth, knowledge, wealth, and regal power. 
Solomon threw aside all his "educational prejudices," and 
engaged heart and soul in the project of '' knowing wisdom 
and folly." All that could gratify the senses, or the intellect, 
or the imagination — philosophy, politics, art, commerce, — 
residences in Jerusalem, on Mt. Lebanon, at Tadmor in 
the Wilderness, — the gentle suavities of pure natural deism, 
the sensuous excitements of polytheism, the stern, defiant, 
pride of atheism — all were his; and what did that all 
amount to ? " Vanity of vanities, saith the preacher ; all is 
vanity ; all is vanity and vexation of spirit." 

" Gibbon, ch. xl. The Missionary^ vol. iii. p. 319. 
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§ 6. "Yes, but I cannot accept Solomon as a judge of 
what life offers ; as Leigh Hunt says, ' he appears to have 
had more knowledge than wisdom ; and though Ms falling 
off from the Jewish opinions of a God might be considered 
a move in the right direction, his taking to Chemosh and 
Ashtaroth instead was hardl/ an advance upon it^/ " 

Your new prophet seems not to have read the book of 
Ecclesiastes with much care, or he would never have repre- 
sented Solomon as a mere idolater. He travelled through 
all the phases of unbelief, including among them the " Reli- 
gion of the Heart/' But at any rate I find the result of his 
experience confirmed by as many as have spoken on the 
poirit in ancient or modem times. " Oh quantum est in 
rebus inane /" — " An empty, aching, void,'' and the like, are 
all the response they are able to give. *' All the things com- 
monly called goody* says Plato^, " beauty, wealth, strength 
of body, influential family connections, and such things, cor- 
rupt and distort the soul.'* " Heaven's law has bound wis- 
dom to suffering*." Aristotle asks, ''Why all the most dis- 
tinguished men, — whether philosophers, politicians, poets, or 
artists, — appear to have been atrabilious? In the heroic 
times, Hercules was such in a high degree, so that his 
health suffered severely; and Ajax, too, who went stark 
mad j and Bellerophon, of whom Homer says, 

.... And 80 he wandered erermore 
Alone in his Aleian field, and fed upon the core 
Of his sad hosom. 

And of the moderns, Empedocles, and Plato, and Socrates, 
and others^. Oreat poets are such almost without excep- 
tion." Passages from Greek and Latin writers abound to 
the same effect; and the gayer they are, the more wretched 
does the spectacle become. They are like the story-tellers 
in the 'Decameron,' seeking to make each other merry in 
the woods, that they may forget the pestilence which is 
raging in the city. But let us come to modem Europe; 
what will it report ? I will not tease you with Rasselas, or 

« " Rel. of the Heart," p. 126. » iEschylus, Agam. ». 178. 

' D« Uep. vi. ■ See above, p. 115. 
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the Vanity of Human Wishes, (though Johnson was an 
honest man, and spoke the truth^,) Take the accomplished, 
prudent, free- thinking, man of the world. Lord Chesterfield ; 
he tells us : "I have enjoyed all the pleasures of the world, 
and consequently know their futility, and do not regret their 
loss. I appraise them at their real value, which is, in truth, 
very low. I have been behind the scenes. I have seen all 
the coarse pulleys and dirty ropes which exhibit and move 
the gaudy machines; and I have seen and smelt the tallow- 
candles, which illuminate the whole decorations to the as- 
tonishment of an ignorant audience. I look upon all that is 
past as one of those romantic dreams which opium com- 
monly produces ; and I do by no means desire to repeat the 
nauseous dose for the sake of the fugitive dream «." 

Or ask the man who scoffed at Christianity for half a cen- 
tury, Voltaire : — 

" I make life a play thing , Madame,'^ he says^, (in 1751,) 
" it is Jit for nothing else. I write to you rarely, for I have 
never anything new to send you, and after having often re- 
peated that life is a child which must be rocked in a cradle 
till it fall asleep, I shall have said all that I know.^^ And 
again (in 1764), ''I believe, having fully reflected on the 
matter, that we ought never to think of death. The thought 
can only poison life®." 

I will not appeal to that miserable production, " Faust,'* 
which is not so much a confession of the vanity of the world, 
as a ranting and blasphemous misrepresentation of it. But 
take the following sober confession made by Goethe. '* Man 
is a darkened being; he knows not whence he comes nor 
whither he goes ; he knows ^little of the world, and less of 
himself. / know not myself and may God protect me from 
doing so^J^ 

Or consult the man who 

" Drank every cup of joy, heard every trump 
Of fame ; drank early, deeply drank, drank draughts 

*» Lord Byron, in bis Diary, (1821,) « Cyclopaedia of Rel. Anecd., p. 362. 

acknowledges this. *' Read Johnson's ^ M. Buugener, u. s. p. 466. 

Vanity of Human WiaJies ; all the ex- ^ So too think the countrymen of his 

I) nipieti and mode of giving them sub- protcg^, Confucius; see Missionary , 

lime. 'Tis a grand poem, and so trueJ* vol. ii. p. 42. 

(Quoted in i.o-. khan's L\fe of Scott , ' Conversaiions with Eckeimann. 
vol. ii. p. 307.) 
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That common millions mighthave quenched ; then died 
Of thirst, because there was no more to drink. 
His goddess Nature, wooed, embraced, enjoyed, 
Fell from his arms abhorred'." 

Byron says, " The lapse of ages changes all things ; time, 
language, the earth, the bounds of the sea, the stars of the 
sky, and everything above, around, and underneath man, 
except man himself, who has always been and will always be 
an unlucky rascal. The infinite variety of lives conduct but 
to death, and the infinity of wishes lead but to disappoint- 
ment**.^^ Or let us hear the man of calm sagacity and pro- 
found science, but not a Christian ; what does Sir Humphry 
Davy, after all his success in life, say of his feelings*: "I 
envy no quality of mind or intellect in others — not genius, 
power, wit, or fancy ; but if I could choose what would be 
most delightful, and, I believe, most useful to me, I should 
prefer a firm religious belief to every other blessing ; for it 
makes life a discipline of goodness, creates new hopes when 
all earthly hopes vanish, and throws over the decay, the de- 
struction, of existence, the most gorgeous of all liglits, calling 
up the most delightful visions, where the sensualist and scep- 
tic view only gloom, decay, and annihilation/^ Or the bril- 
liant and light-hearted poet of love, — Moore; how forci- 
bly has he described, what Lucretius with equal frankness 
acknowledged*', that this world's happiness is perpetually 
marred by one intrusive thought, 

**.... that disheartening fear, 
Which all who love beneath the sky 
Feel when they gaze on what is dear, 

The dreadful thought, that it must die : 
That desolating thought t whuh comes 
Into metCs happiest hours and homes ; 
Whose melancholy boding flings 
Death's shadow o'er the brightest things : 
Sicklies the infant's bloom, and spreads 
The grave beneath young lovers* heads '." 

» PoUoVs Course of Time, Bk. IV. » Thid., p. 60. (A similar passage 

k Quoted in Dr. Hamilton's Royal occurs in the Consolations of Travel, 
Preacher, p. 59. Dial. IV.) 

^ *' Metus ille Acheruntis ... 

.... humanam qui vitam turbat ab imo." — (iii. 37.) 
Compare Hebr. ii. 15. ** To deliver all their life- time subject to bondage." 
them who through fear of death were • * Moore's Loves of the Angels. 
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Neither Massillon nor Jeremy Taylor ever preached so sadly, 
K or so effectively, the unsatisfying nature of earth's possessions. 

§ 7. And now men have got to admit this in some degree ; 
but without going on to embrace positive Christianity. A 
large number of the present generation — far too well-informed 
and thoughtful to be misled by the superficial sophistry of 
Rousseau or Voltaire, too earnest (their creed is summed 
up in this word) to follow Byron or the sensualists — are en- 
deavouring to lean on their own "moral intuitions," the 
** ReKgion of the Heart," supported by nothing external, 
except (to adopt one of the formulae used by a hierophant of 
the new system) the " eternal silences." All that they know 
is that every thing around them is disordered, or, as they 
say, moribund j their only certainty is that they are wide 
awake to the truth of this fact; help they have none. All 
they can do is — 

** To wish the long unhappy dream would end, 
And waive all claim to bUts, and try to bear. 
With close-lipped Patience for our only friend, 
— Sad patience — too near neighbour to Detpair ■/* 

Ah ! my dear brethren, why will you not see that Intellect 
C2iXk no more bear the strain put upon it in your hands, than 
Passion and sensuous emotion could sustain Byron and his 
followers. You are really as worldly as he was ; for the world, 
the evil world, is simply this, — the creature endeavouring 
to maintain and support itself by its oum strength. It was 
ordained by Him who appointed our probation, that the 
'' creature," thus isolating itself from the Creator, should be 
'^ made subject to vanity." You find it so. One who in some 
points, I fear, belongs to you, has well shewn, in his "Palace 
of Art"," how the self-seeking Intellect is punished: — 

" And death and life she hated equally 
And nothing saw, for her despair, 
But dreadful time, dreadful Eternity, 
No comfort anywhere." 

§ 8. So it must be. From the beginning it has been so. 
The Word of God, (which you, with a sort of patronizing 
familiarity, speak of as " the brave old Hebrew books," and so 

" Quoted from Arnold's Poems, in p. 331 . 
Christian Remembrancer, No. Lxxx^'., ° Tennyson's Poems, p. 122. 
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on,) the revealed Word, " which liveth and abideth for ever/' 
unfolds the struggle to us. " To hide pride from man," has 
been throughout the purpose of God's providential dispen- 
sations, '' that no flesh should glory in His presence/' This 
lesson — the inability of man to save himself — is proclaimed 
by history, from age to age : and yet history is not sufficient : 
each generation requires to have it set forth afresh in its own 
experience ; and the prouder the age, the deeper eventually 
is its confession. Shall it not be so, nay, is it not so, with 
this nineteenth century ? What age ever had to endure such 
incessant and pitiless invective from its own children as the 
present ? If any one wishes to know how utterly vain and 
worthless the world becomes to a man who sets aside Revela- 
tion, he can find no better proof of it than in the declama- 
tions of Carlyle. With him and his followers life is a miser- 
able, degraded thing ; human history a succession of blind, 
abortive struggles ; mankind a fallen race, haunted by fiends, 
who assume every guise of error and vice, and make the world 
a "universal sham/' Such is the righteous retribution of 
Providence. We eject God out of our hearts; and then we 
cannot find Him in the world ; and then the world palls upon 
us; and our hearts grow bitter against the world, and must 
remain so until they re-admit the love of God. 

" O God, Thine arrows are very sharp in the heart of the 
King's enemies/' till they fall down before Thee, and acknow- 
ledge that " Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever, and that 
the sceptre of Thy kingdom is a right sceptre." 



CHAP. V. 

THE SOLUTIOIS^ OF CERTAIN OBJECTIOITS IlSJ} DIEEIOULTIES. 

§ 1. A variety of interesting questions present themselves 
on a consideration of this subject, which we must not pass 
quite unnoticed, though our remarks must be very brief. 
Thus — It is very common for unbelievers to say, " If your 
religion be divine, and be intended for the recovery of the 
world, how is it that there is so much misery still in Chris- 
tendom?" 
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I answer : Mainly, because Cbristianitj has not yet been 
fully adopted by the nations of Christendom. No remedy 
professes to act where it is not applied. So far as the Chris- 
Han system has been acted upon, it has largely increased hu- 
man happiness. Does it tell /or or against Christianity^ that 
when a spirit of unbelief has worked its way into Christen- 
dom, wide-spread social misery has come in along with it f 

§ 2. " Do you then mean to say that Christianity would 
extirpate natural pain, sorrow, and calamity V 

Certainly not. "Even we ourselves, who have received 
the first-fruits of the Spirit, groan within ourselves, waiting 
for the redemption of the body as our (full) adoption®.'' But 
Christianity gives us an explanation of the final purpose of 
this permitted evil, the purification of man's moral nature. 

§ 3. " Yes," says the sceptic ; " I am familiar with that 
kind of remark ; but Mr. Combe, in his Constitution of Man, 
long, ago set the world right on that point. He shews that 
Mrs. H. More's head-aches, which she supposed were sent to 
encourage certain spiritualizing tendencies, arose simply from 
her ignorance of the laws of nature. Phrenology and phy- 
siology will introduce a new era of true happiness." 

If any of the laws of nature become better ascertained, we 
shall be bound in general to obey such laws. But Mr. Combe 
has fallen into several errors on this matter. He has been 
misled by the word law. A law of nature is not invariably 
a guide of moral action, even where it is known. A phy- 
sician may be aware that a certain disease is contagious, and 
yet feel bound to go among the sick and administer rdief. 
Howard, the philanthropist, did actually die of contagion 
caught in this way. Now is there anything unphilosophical 
in thinking that He who arranged both these laws — the moral 
and the physical — foresaw the occurrence of cases in which 
the two would come into conflict \ nay, that this conflict was 
designed by Him, as the means of educing a higher degree 
of moral excellence than could otherwise have existed ? 

But, beside this, we must reflect how little we know of the 
laws of nature at large. Did the physiologists succeed in 
remedying the potato-blight in Ireland, the cholera, or the 

° Rom. viii. 
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vine-blight of the present year ? Can they prevent tempests, 
earthquakes^ commercial panics ? Have they any early pros- 
pect of diminishing the size of oar treatises on medicine and 
surgery? — All these things are, doubtless, capable of being 
ultimately brought under wide generalizations. The Holy 
Angels may be able to trace the operation of the several 
physical laws through all their most complex combinations. 
Man, at present, can not. — If he could, his moral instincts 
would still be often his safest guide, just as they are now. 
The Christian who lives a temperate, chaste, religious, and 
therefore, in the main, happy life, may have a considerable 
knowledge of physiology, and be aware, e. g,y that intemper- 
ance would derange his ganglionic or hepatic system in such 
or such a way and degree. Or he may know, that dishonesty 
would tend eventually to his own injury and to the dis- 
organization of society. He may know this ; but his tem- 
perance and honesty are not the result of these intellectual 
calculations. He has a safer and readier guide, even while 
moving within the range of ascertained knowledge. — But 
how much is there of which the wisest physiologist is igno- 
rant ! Have we then no resource in these cases but despair ? 
— God forbid ! — We believe that all these (to us at present) 
inexplicable evils are intended to benefit our moral nature :— 
if in no other way, yet at least by making us more practically 
alive to our dependence on God^^. 

If so, there can be nothing absurd in supposing that phy- 
sical evil, in general, though following from the operation of 
physical laws, may yet conduce to a moral end. Whether 

p They may have other beneficial account it is, that infants and children 

ends ; for God often answers several die ; that youths and maidens die ; that 

purposes by one set of means. As an the young man splendidly endowed, 

instance, see some striking remarks in the young woman beautiful and accom- 

Mr. Binney's book, («. «., pp. 165 — plished, die ; the bride in her day of 

171,) on what is called prema/r<re death, tremulous delight, the mother in the 

" A general law, terminating life in all hour of her new joy, the strong man in 

cases on a precise day, would be pain- the glory of his strength ; on this ac- 

ful and intolerable; it would poison count they die. They die, — iliat all 

life from first to last, and it might pro- who live may live under the blessed 

yoke and exasperate licence and lust consciousness that they know not when 

It is important both for happiness and they are to die." 
virtue that no one should know when This is a beautiful and affecting 

he is to die. ... To secure the proposed illustration (to us quite new) of the 

object — to place humanity under the infinite wisdom and goodness pervading 

most gracious and benevolent constitution our world. 
qf things at all possible now, — on this 
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such evil be in its own natnre inevitable^ or only be not known 
to the oflfender, or though known, be voluntarily encountered 
out of obedience to a higher, viz, a moral, law, can make no 
difference in this respect. — ^The case of the wilful^ immoral^ 
offender need hardly be alluded to : few would scruple to 
admit, that to bim pain and suffering are intended to act as 
chastisements <i. — Universally therefore, we may regard the 
arrangements of the physical world, or rather the relation in 
which mavii nature stands to such arrangements y as intended 
to contribute to his moral discipline and improvement. He 
who has made such wonderful provision for the minutest 
animalcule, has, we may be sure, left no contingency in the 
moral world unprovided for. In general, man is trained to 
habits of moral obedience by being called upon to conform to 
certain known physical laws. Sometimes, his active moral 
faculties are to be more severely trained by his being placed 
in a situation which calls for a direct infringement of ordi- 
nary prudential rules. At other times, where he suffers pain 
from some unconscious violation of a physical law, (and how 
numberless are the cases of suffering of which the highest 
science is unable to trace out the rationale!) the passive 
habits of resignation, patience, and piety are called into 
exercise. 

§ 4. " But does not Christianity lead people to forget the 
importance fOf rightly understanding these physical arrange- 
ments when such knowledge is to be had ? Do not Chris- 
tians treat the affairs of the body with supercilious disdain, 
as if they were beneath the attention of the spiritual adept V 

The fault does not belong to Christianity. When people 
have been immersed in worldliness, and at length have their 
eyes opened to the paramount importance of their position 
as moral agents, it is natural that a reaction should occur. 
Their former state of spiritual insensibility seems then so 
foolish and absurd as to be a mere dream. And hence we 
have, I admit, much language used by some Christian writers, 

*«*Mr. Combe in one place allows render them beneficial, directly as a 

this. ** It is undeniable," he says, "that warning against ftiture transgression, 

in innumerable instances pain and sor- and indirectly as a means of leading t» 

row are the direct consequences of otir the purification of the mitul.*' Is this 

own misconduct : at the same time, it is indirect beneficial effect to be denied, 

obviously benevolent in the Deity to then, to f»Po/ttn/ary offences ? 
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which were far better avoided. I do not wonder at passages 
like the following, although I deprecate them : — 

" Vain delusive world, adieu ! 
With all of creature good:" 

" This life's a dream, an empty show." 

** Though all these things substantial seem. 
The world itself is but a dream." 

Or this, which falls little short of Vedantism : — 

*' The world is all a fleeting show, 

For man*s illusion given : 
The smiles of joy, the tears of wo3, 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow. 

There's nothing true but heaven.** 

These words had a good meaning, I dare say, in the minds 
of the writers, but they are not the natural language of 
Christianity. They properly belong only to the sensualisms 
life ; at any rate, it is of such that the Psalmist is speaking, 
when he says: "Man walketh in a vain shadow, and dis- 
quiet eth himself in vain ; he heapeth up riches^ and cannot tell 
who shall gather them.'^ To apply this to the Christian's life 
is an abuse ; and serves only to give a haig^die to such mis- 
conceptions as Longfellow's in his much-admired " Psalm of 
Life.'' 

Every thing is full of reality to the Christian, hecaitse every 
thing is viewed in reference to another world. These imper- 
fect acts of ours are, as it were, the elementary beginnings of 
our future state ,* the tempers and dispositions now formed 
are the initial relations which will go on deepening and 
expanding to all eternity'. Can you supply any such motive 
as this for taking the most lively interest in the world ? 

§ 5. ''When I charged your religion with having left so 
much misery even in Christian countries, you said that the 
misery was to be traced mainly to irreligion ; but is not thi^ 
fact itself a proof that Christianity is not adapted to benefit 

' " For as Thou dost impart Thy grace, 
The greater shall our glory be : 
The measure of our joys is in this place, 

The stuff with Thee." G. Herbert, 

p2 
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mankind at large? Why does it not pervade the whole 
mass of society T' 

You might as well inquire, Why .are men treated as free 
agents ? Why is religion not compulsorily propagated ? or, 
Why did not the Almighty cut off by a sudden stroke such 
men as Hobbes, and Rousseau, and Robert Owen ? 

Why did He not ? Because He " is strong and patient :" 
because He accomplishes His purposes deliberately, and, 
while leaving scope for man's free-agency, brings ^eventual 
good out of evil. What the good may be in this case, I 
cannot pretend to say. It may be that some new illus^ation 
of man's inability to save himself, is to be given in these 
latter days ; an illustration which may be of the utmost im- 
portance throughout eternity. It may be that the victory 
gained by the Church over scepticism is itself a higher 
achievement of faith than the victory over sensuality. It 
may be that the old theory of " antiperistasis,"— which said 
that a body may have its own characteristic properties inten- 
sified by being placed among bodies of an opposite quality, — 
though exploded as regard physics, has its application to 
certain iacts of the moral world. These and the like con- 
jectures may, or may not, be approximate solutions of the 
problem. 

But, in any case, do not first reject the truth and then 
tiharge the guilt of your unbelief upon it. If all Europe were 
to ishare the fate of the seven Churches of Asia Minor, (which 
God: forbid!) the fact that Christianity has been the bene- 
factress of the nations, (and this, in proportion to the cor- 
diality with which they have received her,) would still remain 
indelibly engraven on the tablets of history. 

§ 6. But there is another kind of objector^ who urges : 
'^Your theory of the effect of Christianity in producing 
worldly happiness is suicidal. Christianity — the doctrine of 
the cross — cannot exist withoiit self-denial: — it would lan- 
guish and die in such a Paradisiacal state as would, according 
to you, follow upon its universal adoption.^' 

I do not think the Paradisiacal state itself — I mean the 
highest state in which (on any optimist theory) mortal men 
can live together in society — ^would be without abundant 
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opportunities of self-denial. To take bnt one instance : — So 
long as we are in the body there are many laborions tasks 
that must be undertaken for the production of the necessaries 
and conveniences of life. Now just as perfect virtue would 
not make me insensible to the pain of a cut or a burn, so 
neither would it interfere with the tediousness or disagree- 
ableness of the duties which are now performed by the poor. 
Hence some acute thinkers have been of opinion that poverty 
is inseparable from human society : — ^that without its pres- 
sure the social machinery wonld come to a atand-stiU'. It 
follows that, even if temperance, sobriety, and all other 
moral virtues were universally diffused, poverty might still 
remain. But then all its real evils would be removed. There 
would be a constant struggle, (it would involve a struggle,) 
on the part of the poor to be independent : there would be a 
generous and cheerful communication of assistance on the 
part of the wealthy. 

§ 7. But we need not be anxious on this point. We are 
not yet on the verge of any auch universal prevalence of 
Christianity. Wesley and others have feared that, judging 
by past experience, religion is suicidal at a point far short of 
universal propagation. This is indeed an old idea ; '^ Religio 
peperit diviiias, et matrem devoravit filia :" — " Religion had 
a daughter named Affluence, who on coming of age ate up 
her parent.^' 

This is to individuals a solemn thought, recalling those 
words of our Saviour: "How hardly shall they thatj^have 
riches enter into the kingdom of God V And certainly it 
becomes all who think or speak of the temporal benefits con- 
ferred by Christianity, to remember that at every step in 
temporal improvement the tone of their piety must rise too, 
or their prosperity will become a curse. But we are not on 
that account to run away from our responsibilities, or adopt 
vows of poverty. God has made every thing beautiful in its 
Reason. A Christian at one period may have had to main- 
tain his faith in penury and persecution; at another, his 
task may be to practise a life of piety amidst the dangers of 
wealth and power. Vital Christianity will teach bim " how 

' Seu A. Knox's Correspondence with Bp. Jebb, Lett. 10. 
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to abound" as well as " how to suffer want." It will qualify 
him for the 19th no less than it qualified him for the 2nd 
century. Its morality, flowing directly from the centre of 
its theology, provides for both those great requisites of poli- 
tical economy, — accumulation and distribution : for it rests 
on this maxim ; *' It is more blessed to give than to receive." 
If you desire this blessing, you must endeavour to accumu- 
late, "working with your hands," or your head, "that you 
may have to give to him that needeth;" and having won, 
you must study how to distribute; for the blessedness is 
in giving. 

§ 8. " Yes, but here again your lessons come into conflict 
with the latest science of the day. Political economy con- 
siders this system oi giving very injurious. And if I mistake 
not, some Christian divines — Robert Hall, Dr. Chalmers, 
John Foster, &c. — have admitted that the economists are 
right." 

Certainly, Christianity nowhere countenances indiscri- 
minate almsgiving. It says : " He that will not work, nei- 
ther shall he eat." But I do not think it anywhere ties a 
man down to the limits fixed by these and other writers. 
It does not say: "You are moving in a certain sphere: I 
recommend you by all means to live up to the level of ex.- 
pense usual with persons in that sphere. If you can keep a 
coach, you had better do so; or you will be deranging the 
operations of trade." Why, what slaves do these high-sound- 
ing theories seek to make of us I Christianity injects no such 
scruples. Here, as elsewhere, it supplies principles, and sug- 
gests motives, and then leaves a man without any infallible 
Ductor dubitantium on the one side, or any coercive me-; 
chanical laws on the other, to work out his own rules as a 
probationary being. " Let every man give as he is disposed 
in his heart; for Ood loveth a cheerful giver,'' That is all; 
but it is enough. A man is free to promote human happi- 
ness in the way that he thinks best. If he feels disposed 
(like Wesley*) to give up conveniences, which he might 

* In the ^ear 1776, the Rev. John be sent to all persons, who were sus- 

Wesley received the following letter, pected of having plate on which they 

in consequence of a recent resolution had not paid duty : — 

of the government, that circulars should "Reverend Sir, — As the Commis- 
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lawfully use, he is at liberty to do so. A loving Father — 
the Maker of heaven and earth — is watching over him, ap- 
proving his generosity. He is sure that all must go on well ; 
even though he should set at nought the principles of that 
* Science of national wealth/ which has ended in giving Eng- 
land two millions of " white slaves.*^ 

For the rest, he believes that political economists have in 
their methods of estimating wealth forgotten two important 
elements of value, viz : — 

i. " The blessing of the Lord it maketh rich ; and He 
giveth no sorrow therewith/' 

ii. "Better is a dinner of herbs, where love is; than a 
stalled ox, and hatred therewith.'^ 

With these mighty instruments of wealth, he is rich 
indeed. 



CHAP. VI. 

CONCLUSION. 

Buty Thou bounteous Giver of all good, 
Thou art of all Thy gifts Thyself the crown. 
Give what Thou canst, without Thee we are poor, 
And with Thee rich, take what Thou wilt away. 

Cowper's Task : Book V. 

§ 1. Our desire throughout these remarks has been to 
vindicate our Holy Religion from the slanders cast upon it 
by the Evil One. " All the kingdoms of the world,'' he says, 
" and the glory of them, are mine, and to whomsoever I will 
I give them; — therefore fall down and worship me." We 

sioners cannot doubt that you have thereof, the hoard will be obliged to 

plate for which you have hitherto neg- signify your refusal to their lordships.*' 

lected to make an entry, they have " N.B. — An immediate answer is 

directed me to send you a copy of the desired." 

Lords' order, and to inform you that Mr. Wesley replied as follows : — 

they expect that you forthwith make " Sir, — I have two silver tea-spoons 

the entry of all your plate, such entry at Loudon, and two at Bristol ; this is 

to bear date from the commencement all the plate which I have at present ; 

of the plate duty, or from such time as and I shall not buy any more while so 

you have owned, used, had, or kept many around me want bread. I am, 

any quantity of silver plate, chargeable Sir, your most humble servant, 

by the act of parliament ; as in default " John Wesley." 
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have eadeavoured to shew in opposition to this assertion^ that 
'' The earth is the Lord^s, and He is the governor among the 
people ;'' and that the children of faith are ''the heirs of the 
world." Christianity, both in its principles and its history, 
has been the manifestation of God's "philanthropy"." It 
delivers man from the gnawings of an accusing conscience^ 
saves him from " the corruption that is in the world through 
lust/^ elevates his motives, gives reality to his view of life, 
and, while it stimulates him to the improvement of all his 
powers and faculties, preserves him from anMety in the exer- 
cise of them. Wherever he moves, Christianity encircles him 
with an atmosphere of calm and benign feeling. " I would 
have my children," she says, *^ without carefulness^.'^ To 
those who are in want and poverty, she says: "JBc not 
anxiotbs; — ^your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need 
of these things y/' To the rich she says : " See that you do 
not trust in uncertain riches ; for if you do, you will pierce 
yourselves through with many sorrows^" And to all, in what* 
ever circumstances, she says : " Rejoice in the Lord alway ; 
and again I say. Rejoice . ... lie careful for nothing; but in 
ail things by prayer and supplication, with thanksgiving, let 
your requests be made known unto God ; and the peace of 
God which passeth all understanding shall fortify your hearts 
and minds through Christ Jesus.'^ 

§ 2. We have purposely abstained from dilating upon the 
glorious hopes of Christianity with regard to another world. 
We have been content here to oppose those preliminary diflS- 
culties and misconceptions, which keep so many back from 
serious religion. We have shewn that Christianity " has the 
promise of this life." Had it been possible, (which in the 
nature of things, however, it scarcely is,) that the knowledge 
of the love of God should make a man " go softly all his days 
in the bitterness of his soul ;" still it would be the height of 

" Tit. iii. 4. on the equity of God, who measures 

* 1 Cor. vii. out his salutary chastisements, even in 
7 St Matt. vi. this world, to the rich as well as to the 

* 1 Tim. vi. A text which may be poor. I can certainly testify that some 
illustrated by the following passage of the greatest and most burdensome 
from the Life of J. J, Gurney, vol. i., cares which I have had to endure, have 
p. 299. arisen out of being what is usually 

*' Business has been productive of called a * monied man.* " 
trial to me, and has led we to reflect 
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absurdity to be deterred by this from seeking that " exceed- 
ing and eternal weight of glory/' which is reserved for the 
faithful. But we have no such difficulty to combat. Our 
whole existence is bound together by one principle, — the 
knowledge and love of God. Without that, there could 
be no true happiness in heaven itself: with it, our earthly 
existence must become an earnest and foretaste of all that 
is implied in Eternal Life. 



PART II. 

ON CHRISTIANITY IN RELATION TO OUR FUTURE 
EXISTENCE. 



CHAP. I. 



ON THE HOPE OF ETEBNAL LIFE AS A LEADING MOTIVE OF THE 

GOSPEL. 

'^ If by any means I may attain to the Resurrection of the 
dead,'^ — Phil. iii. 11. 

§ 1. The missionary can scarcely ask himself too fre- 
quently, ''What is it that I have really got to offer these 
people? What sufficient motive does my teaching supply? 
Is it one suited to man, — to his whole nature and constitu- 
tion ? one that appeals to his hopes and fears, his desires and 
affections ? one that provides for the development of all his 
faculties and capacities ? — no dreamy, sentimental, idea, but 
a substantial reality, that. will bear the rough shocks of life 
in every form, and only grow stronger and firmer under 
them? Such is, at any rate, the promise of Christianity. 
Are you qualified to be a witness to the certainty of its ful- 
filment ? Can you personally assert with confidence that the 
message you bear with you contains in it ' Eternal Life V 
that you are not merely bringing to the Hindu a new muntra^ 
from which salvation is to follow in another world in some 
arbitrary, magical, way, but that Christianity is a living 
power, as real in its present efficacy on your souls as any 
other the most potent earthly reality, nay, felt to be more 
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real, because touching all the deepest portions of your 
spirit ?'' 

If we could each answer these questions in the affirma- 
tive, the early triumphs of Christianity would be more than 
parallelled in modem times. 

§ 2. But we are all defective in this point. In various 
ways we all have come to dissever the present and the future 
in a way that the early believers never did. They realized 
Christianity as the prophetic kingdom spoken of by Daniel 
which was to last for ever. They felt that they had already 
''comb to the city of the living God, the heavenly Jeru- 
salem ■,*' and were sharing in the ever-present influence of 
the one Divine Spirit, uniting them to the person of their 
ascended Redeemer, who was now and for ever Lord of 
heaven and earth, and whose kingdom should after a while 
be established visibly and universally. They had no diffi- 
culty in applying the latter part of IsaiaVs prophecies to the 
events then occurring under their eyes. So truly did they 
realize the coming-in of the kingdom, that their danger was 
on the side of over-sanguine expectation ; and some of them 
(but certainly not, as Gibbon^ would have us believe, the 
generality of Christians) ran off into enthusiastic specula- 
tions about a speedy return of Christ to reign amidst earthly 
splendour for a thousand years. But such an error was 
venial compared with the apathy of later days*^. 

With us the ideas of time and eternity stand so far apart 
that we hardly think of the two as connected in the way of 
antecedent and consequent. A man who works energetically 

■ Hebr. xiL is one which the unregenerate mind 

^ Ch. XV. Tol. i. p. 475. (Ed. Mil- dwells on with pleasure. Witness the 

man.) scorn with which it was received on 

<= Gibbon was perfectly justified in Mars' Hill, (Acts xvii.) Witness the 

mentioning " the promise of eternal animosity with which Celsus denounced 

happiness" as one of the causes of the the doctrine as *' the hope of worms." 

propagation of the Gospel: — nor less There is noMiw^ in the idea of a Resur- 

80 in observing; "The ancient Chris- rection that can gratify any who have 

tians were animated by a . . . confidence not been religiously preparing for the 

of immortality, of which the doubtful encounter with Eternal Realities. 
and imperfect faith of modern ages can- The question of the propagation of 

not give us any conception." Christianity, therefore, requires a solu- 

But he is quite wrong in implying tion from the sceptic just as much as 

that the doctrine of the Resurrection before. 
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in the occupations of the one can hardly avoid (it is thought) 
neglecting the other. 

§ 3. This severance of things essentially connected has 
operated injuriously on all parties. The ungodly boldly avow 
their preference of a certainty to an uncertainty. The large 
mass of "well-disposed" people have been left to a cold com- 
fortless discharge of the duties of life, to be followed in some 
unknown way by an unknown Heaven; when a practical 
apprehension of the true nature of God's kingdom^ as a pre- 
sent reality, might have served to convert their secular in- 
dustry into a cheerful and animating service to a most boun- 
tiful and gracious Master. Others of a more decided cha- 
racter, and definitely influenced by faith in Christ, are too 
often seen dragging heavily through their existence, as if it 
were simply a necessary evil, — a strange and inexplicable 
prelude to a state with which it has hardly any connexion : — 
when it might be made the earnest, the foretaste, the com- 
mencement, of eternal happiness and glory. Such an im- 
perfect faith can hardly bear up under the assaults of scep- 
ticism, even in old-established Churches : much less will it 
carry any one through the difficulties of a missionary career, 
or support the convert from Hinduism or Mohammedanism 
in circumstances of hardship or danger. "Though," says 
Richard Baxter*, " I have heard many pious men say, ' Let 
us study how to come to Heaven, and let others study how 
great the joys are j^ yet have I found (by reason and expe- 
rience, as well as Scripture,) that it is not our comfort only, 
but our stability, our liveliness in all duties, our enduring of 
tribulation, our 'honouring of God, the vigour of our love, 
thankfulness, and all our graces ; — yea^ the very being of our 
religion and Christianity itself, dependeth on the believing^ 
serious, thoughts of our Rest,** 

§ 4. There are indeed some who shrink from putting for- 
ward the plain doctrine of Scripture on this point for fear of 
its being abused. 

Let us discard all such fears. He who made the human 
heart is the best judge of the treatment which it requires. He 

** Premonition to Saint's Rest. 
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alone knows what is necessary for our salvation. His Word 
constantly sets everlasting happiness before us^ as a motive 
for rousing all our energies into active exercise. Let us not 
pretend to be wiser than God. Is there any reason to sup- 
pose that the right operation of such a motive will obscure 
that most blessed truth — ^that the purchase of Eternal Life 
for man was effected solely by the meritorious life and death 
of the Incarnate Son of God ? On the contrary, the Re- 
deemer Himself was animated in achieving our salvation by 
this very motive : — He " endured the cross, despising the 
shame, /or the joy that was set before Him J' Why will we 
put our intellectual refinements on these plain matters of 
fact? 

Christ 'opened the kingdom of Heaven to all believers.' 
Are we then to presume to say ? — "Ah ! but let us not look at 
the glorious vision. The prospect of heaven might influence 
our motives ; and so we should become mercenary legalists. 
I wish to be made meet for heaven by the reception of a 
dogma, or the exercise of a feeling, not by any thing so com- 
mon-place as working hard, and walking carefully, and 
animating myself with the hope of heaven.'' 

What depth of self-deception is there in all this ! Such 
persons (unless happily inconsistent with their own theories) 
are in fact falling into the very error they denounce; — ^they 
are seeking to be saved in some other way than that which 
God has seen fit to appoint. 

Who does most honour to the freeness of God's mercy ? — 
the man who sits indolently waiting for some (all but) phy- 
sical impulse, to compel hii» to accept the offer of Eternal 
blessedness ? or he who joyfully embraces the hope of what 
God has promised, and labours not to come short of it ? 

Who had most respect to his Lord ? The " good and faith- 
ful servant," who knowing that he served a bounteous master, 
diligently employed his talents that he might be able to 
" return Him His own [yes ! still His Own] with interest V^ 
or the man, who, in faithless fear looking on his master as 
*' an austere man,'' made no use of the talent entrusted to 
him ? Well ! God has given you the faculty of hope, the 
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power to regulate your will and rouse your affections by 
setting right motives before them ; and he has also set before 
you the prospect of a reward, exactly suited to awaken such 
hopes and stimulate such motives. Will you go and bury 
your talents in the earth, saying that God is an arbitrary 
despot, who does not work by the use of means, but seeks to 
" reap where He has not sown ?" 

Be assured you are wrong. In the Kingdom of grace, as 
in those of nature and providence, God works by means. 
He has provided for you a hope just suited to this soil of 
human nature. He has sown it far and wide in the world. 
Let it bring forth fruit in you : — and never fear that such 
fruit shall not (both in this world and the next) be to your 
Lord's glory. He who strives most seriously in the way of 
obedience, will always be most ready to acknowledge that he 
is an unprofitable servant, and that the heaven after which 
he aspires is a gracious, unmerited reward, provided by a 
loving Father's bounty, and promised to His weak and erring 
children to assist them in winning their way back to Himself. 

§ 5. The mistake we have been noticing could hardly have 
arisen, if men had not fallen into unreal and unpractical 
notions about religion. Having got, in their own minds, to 
separate religion from their views of life, — politics, art, 
science, nature, and providence, — they then charge their own 
injustice upon religion, and think of it as a poor, meagre, 
creature of the intellect or the sentiments. 

In Part I. we endeavoured to shew, how (even on the 
principles of "positive philosophy") Christianity has estab- 
lished its claims on men's attention as the means of regene* 
rating society, and developing all the noblest characteristics 
of man : and how in so doing it enhances the value of every 
thing that contributes to solid happiness here. Not that 
these were the first and immediate objects of the remedial 
system introduced by the Gospel; they were its secondary 
and incidental results, fiowing from it in virtue of that har- 
monious adjustment that subsists between all God's works ; 
because He has bound spirit, soul, and body together on 
such intimate terms that whatever affects the character of 
the one must influence that of the whole man. We shall 
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now endeavour to shew that Scripture and scripturally illu- 
minated Reason both lead us to carry on the idea we thus 
form of the working of Religion^ and apply it to the state in 
which man is to exist after the Resurrection. Heaven will 
be the expansion and elevation of all the essential powers of 
human nature. The Kingdom of Heaven, which exists at 
present on earth in weak and imperfect rudiments, is des- 
tined to go on developing itself through all ages, ever receiv- 
ing from the Hand of Almighty Wisdom fresh and loftier 
accessions of knowledge, power, goodness, and happiness, — 
all of them seen distinctly (in a way we do not now see them) 
to flow from the central source of Divine Love. 



CHAP. 11. 

THE INroRMATION SUPPLIED BY SCRIPTUEE ABOUT OUR 
FUTURE EXISTENCE. 

^^ As the heavens are higher than the earthy so are My 
ways higher than your waySy and My thoughts than your 
thoughts/' — Isaiah Iv. 9. 

We too often make up our minds that it is useless to 
think about the nature of the eternal world. "We can 
know nothing about it,^^ we say; and turn back to what 
we call the realities of life. 

Certainly our ideas of Heaven must fall very far short of 
the truth. The circumstantials of our future existence are 
unknown; the physical conditions^ under which it will be 
maintained, may be diflFerent from anything our intellect can 
conjecture; yet this does not authorize us to sit down in 
indolent, uninquiring supineness. Human science does not 
act so in its department. Every thing about us runs off into 
the infinite and incomprehensible, the more it is examined : 
and the wisest are but as children " gathering shells on the 
shore of the limitless ocean of Truth." Yet we do not despise 
the discoveries, or even the probable hypotheses, of science. 
We feel that, all-imperfect as they are, they are suited to 
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give exercise and aliment and satisfaction to our minds. The 
same, we venture to assert, (and hope in this and the follow- 
ing chapters to make good the assertion,) may be said of the 
inferences we arrive at from examining, on the one hand, 
the numerous intimations contained on this subject in Holy 
Scripture, and> on the other, our own moral nature and its 
relation to the worlds of intellect and sense. They do not 
give us certain knowledge of the nature of the future 
world ; though they furnish an incomparably higher degree 
of conviction than any which the thoughtful astronomer 
dares ascribe ta his conjectures about the nature of the 
Universe. 

— Here then we stand, on an earth which we know we 
must soon leave. What have we talook forward ta? What 
are we to be hereafter? 

Certainly the most definite answer, the one most accordant 
with all the facts of past history, (including under that term 
whatever geology tells us of,) is the one supplied by that very 
system, which, as we have seen, has actually, as a matter of 
fact, been the greatest benefactress to this our preserU world. 
Is not this answer, then, one that every sensible man is 
bound to we^h well ? And if, in addition, it is rational to 
suppose that such information may possibly influence the 
whole of our position and character in eternity, is it not 
sheer folly, or rather is it not the most desperate act of 
wickedness, to refuse to attend to it ? 

To the Christian the present inquiry should be one of the 
deepest interest. He professes to believe that he is a citizen 
of a better and more enduring country. " Oh, where,, then," 
(should be not say?) "where shall I get any intelligence 
about it? where may I find the faintest indications, of its 
nature? What I can learn, may be but as a si>eck in the 
intellectual sky ; but how dearly shall it be prized I If I can 
catch but a few gleams of what is to be my eternal home, 
what joy and energy shall I not derive from them V' How 
then does the case stand 7 What may we learn from Scrip- 
ture on this point? 
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We shall begin with noticing a passage which is frequently 
quoted as putting a bar to any such inquiries. On examin- 
ation, we believe, it will turn out to prove just the reverse. 
It will in fact supply the very key-note of the whole discus- 
sion. The passage runs thus : — 

1 Cor. ii. 9. " As it is written : Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, the things 
which God hath prepared for them that love Him/' 

So far the text is generally quoted®. Yet the very next 
words of St. Paul are : — 

" But God hath revealed them to us by His Spirit.^* 

If we ask what these things are, we must consult the pre- 
ceding verses, which gave rise to the quotation. 

St. Paul had been speaking of the vanity of all that human 
philosophy had been able to do for man; and he reminds 
the Corinthians that when he came among them he had 
resolved not to make any compromise with philosophy, but 
to confine himself to the single work of proclaiming the one 
great central fact of human history, which was the sole cause 
(whether meritorious or efficient) of the world's redemption, 
— the crucifixion of Jesus Christ, the Lord of glory. This, 
he says, was his only " philosophy,^' {a'oi}>la, w. 6, 7,) not 
based upon abstract speculation, but a *' revealed fact,'' (/Ltucr- 
TTipiovy) which had long been "hidden" in the counsels of 
God, although He had indeed " ordained it before the world 
with a view to our glory ;" a fact, the ipeaning of which " the 
leading men of this world had not recognised," even when 
it was being transacted on Calvary. In all this was fulfilled 
that prophecy of Isaiah, (ch. Ixiv.) '^ Oh I that Thou wouldest 
rend the heavens ! that Thou wouldest come down ! . . . that 
the nations may tremble at Thy presence ! When Thou didst 
terrible things, which we looked not for. Thou earnest down : 
the mountains flowed down at Thy presence. For since the 
foundation of the world men have not heard, nor perceived by 
the ear, neither hath the eye seen, God, besides Thee, what 
He hath prepared for him that waitethfor Him. Thou meetest 

« Scott even goes so far as to insert his " Practical Observations" at this point 
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him that rejoiceth and worketh righteousneBsP Is it not 
eyident^ from a comparison of the prophecy and epistle, that 
the thing which " eye hath not seen" was the Incarnation of 
our Lord ? " From the beginning of the world" men had 
never imagined such a thing, as that the Omnipotent God 
should take man^s nature upon Him, and that for man's 
restoration to holiness. The Avatars, Budhs, &c., of the 
heathen were utterly different. The beings who assumed 
the avatar-form were polytheistic gods, i. e. magnified men — 
men of gigantic stature, power, and vice. The Budh was 
only a finite spirit in search of absorption. Nor had the Jews 
in their ideas of Messiah^s Kingdom ever looked for such an 
event. Indeed this has been (and still is) the grand "im- 
possibility," at which the infidel heart of man has always 
stumbled ; mainly because it does not feel the vast import 
of this fact, or that the most valuable thing in God^s Uni- 
verse, — far above any physical power, or intellectual skill, — 
is "righteousness" or moral uprightness. Well; God has 
revealed this by His Holy Spirit to every true Christian, 
who feels that full adherence to God^s law, in the freedom 
of filial love, is that essential good, without which happiness is 
impossible, from which it is inseparable'. 

Hence this passage is so far from implying that we Chris- 
tians can know nothing about the nature of future happiness 
that it tells us distinctly that we know a very great deal ; — 
that we are actually now in possession of that which is its 
essential basis. 

The passage does, however, lead us to look for yet larger 
fulfilments of the prophetic sentence. Inspired Prophecy, 
having its root in the principles of the Divine government of 
the Universe, has an ever freshly germinating power e, throw- 
ing out new and larger branches, and producing fruits of yet 
higher virtue and beauty. If, then, the shadow of the Cross 
of Christ has already effected so much, in this world of sin 

' D* un cceur qui t'aime, 
Mon Dieu, qui peut troubler la paix ? 
II cherche en tout ta volont^ supreme, 
£t ne se cherche jamais. 
Sur la terre, dans le del mime, 
£st-il d'autre bonheur que la tranquille paix 
D'un coeur qui t' aime? 

* Racine : Athalie, Act iii. 

» " Springing and germinant fulfilments." Bacon, Auvt, of Learning. 

g2 
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and misery, for those who seek to it for healing ; what shall 
be the happiness of those who shall live and walk beneath 
the light ol His ineflfable Glory? 

11. 

We cannot be wrong, therefore, if we infer that the core 
of eternal happiness, the prolific germ out of which all the 
fruits of immortality are to be developed, the fountain out of 
which everlasting life is to issue, will be a renewed moral 
nature, living in intimate communion with God through the 
Incarnate Son by the Eternal Spirit. 

The following passages may illustrate this : — 

(a)'l John iii. 2. " Beloved, now are we the sons of God, 
and it does not yet appear what we shall be ; but we know 
that, when He shall appear, we shall be like Him ; for we shall 
see Him as He is. And every one that hath this hope in 
Him, pwrifieth himself, even as He is pure!'* 

{b) 2 Thess. ii. 13, 14. " God hath from the beginning 
chosen you to salvation through sanctification of the Spirit 
and belief of the truth; whereunto He called you by our 
Gospel, to the obtaining of the ghry of our Lord Jesus Christ,^^ 

{c) 2 Cor. iii. 17, 18. "Where the Spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty. But we all with open face beholding as in 
a mirror the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same 
image from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the 
Lord.^^ 

{d) St. John iv. 14. ^'The water that I shall give him 
shall be in him a well of water springing up unto everlasting 
life :'' (the waters which descend from the River of Life ever 
seeking to force their way upward, till they reach their own 
original level, — the throne of God.) 

(e) Ibid. V. 24. " He that heareth My word and believeth 
on Him that sent Me hath everlasting life, and shall not 
come into condemnation, but is passed from death unto lifeJ" 

To which may well be added, from the ante-evangelical 
books : — 

(/) Psalm Ixxiii. 24 — 26. " Thou shalt guide me with Thy 
counsel, and after that receive me to glory. Whom have I 
in Heaven but Thee ? and there is BOne upon earth that I 
desire in comparison of Thee. My flesh and my heart faileth; 
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but God is the strength of my heart, and my portion for 
ever" 

III. 

Consequently^ the present life stands in a most definite 
and indescribably important relation to Eternity; as the 
period in which habits and principles necessary for that 
future world are to-be deeply ingrained into our spirits. 

[a) GaL vi. 7, 8. ^' Be not deceived : God is not mocked ; 
for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. For 
he that soweth to the flesh shall of the flesh reap corrup- 
tion : but he that soweth to the spirit, shall of the spirit reap 
life everlasting,.'' 

{b) Eph. i. 13, 14. « After that ye believed in [Christ,] ye 
were sealed with that Holy Spirit of promise, which is the 
earnest of our inheritance, until the redemption of the pur- 
chased possession.^^ (Cf. 2 Cor. v. 5.) 

(c) 1 Pet. i. 8, 9. " Though now ye see not [Christ,] yet 
believing in Him, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of 
glory : receiving the end of your faith, even the salvation of 
your soulsJ' 

(^ St. Matt. xiii. 43.. "Then shall the righteous shinb 
FORTH as the sun in the kingdom of their Father." 

(The light of righteousness was in them here; but the 
dark clouds of an uncongenial world hid much of their 
lustre. The impediments being then removed, "their righte- 
ousness shall be as clear as the light.'^) 

IV. 

Oh which account Scripture does not hesitate (though 
mere human writers might well do so) to speak frequently 
of future happiness as the reward (granted us by the pure 
love and bounty of our heavenly Father, yet the appointed 
reward) of present diligence in the cultivation of holiness 
and virtue \ 

*» " There are swne who make a diffi- the humility of the regenerated CHris- 

culty of discharging duty from a hope tian. For my own part, sheltered by 

ofreward, as being unworthy and imper- . the example of Him, who 'for the joy 

feet in its motives ; but / am not sure set before Him endured the cross de- 

whether this nicety does not savour more spising the shame,* I am not aware of 

of the pride of the natural man than of aspiring after, or acting upon, any 
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{a) 1 Cor. ix. 25. "Every man that striveth for the 
mastery [in the games] is temperate in all things. Now 
they do it to obtain a corruptible crovm, but we an incor^ 
ruptible.^' 

{b) 2 Pet. i. 10, 11. "Give diligence to make your calling 
and election sure : for if ye do these things, [the Christian 
virtues enumerated in vers. 6 — 7,] ye shall never fall; for 
so an entrance shall be ministered unto you abundantly into 
the everlasting Kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ/' 

{c) Rom. ii. 6, 7. " God will render to every man accord- 
ing to his works : to them, who by patient continuance in 
well-doing seek for glory and honour and immortality, 
eternal life^ 

(d) Rev. ii. 10. " Be thou faithful unto death ; and I will 
give thee a crown of life.'* 

(e) Luke xiv. 13, 14. "When thou makest a feast, call the 
poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind: and thou sfaalt be 
blessed; for they cat^not recompense thee, but thou shall be 
recompensed at the resurrection of the just." 

(/) Revel, xxii. 14. "Blessed are they^ that do His com- 
mandments, that they may have a right to the tree of life." 

V. 

Other passages speak of eternal happiness as in some 
special way connected with a faithful endurance of present 
suffering. 

(a) 2 Cor. iv. 17. "Our light affliction, which is but for a 
moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding, an eternal, 
weight of glory." 

{b) James i. 12. "Blessed is the man that endureth 

higher principle. Indeed I very much To speak of the " hope of Eternal 

question its being either a required or Life" as a mercenary motive, not only 

practicable duty for us, poor creatures errs (as is pointed out in this extract) 

of an hour as we are, to be divested of on the side of pride^ but implies an 

all self-love ; — and with such a senti- utter misconception of the nature of 

ment the injunction to love our neigh* the reward; since the essence of the 

hour as ourselves, appears to me to be happiness of Heaven will be Holiness, 

so far from interfering, that I think it —that is, perfect conformity to God*8 

rather sanctions it" — (Letter from Law, and perfect restoration from all 

J. Hutchinson to J. J. Gurney, in selfishness. Is it * mercenary' to long 

Gurney*8 Life, vol. i. p. 187.) for, and labour for, this ? 
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temptation ; for when he is tried he shall receive the crown 
of life, which the Lord hath promised to them that love 
Him/' 

[c) 1 Peter iv. 13. " Rejoice, inasmuch as ye are partakers 
of Christ's sufferings; that when His glory shall be revealed, 
ye may be glad also with exceeding joy," &c, 

VI, 

The future existence of the faithful is spoken of as at- 
tended with a manifestation of personal glory, dignity, and 
power. 

(a) Dan. xii. 3. "They that be wise shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament : and they that turn many to 
righteousness as the stars for ever and ever.'' 

{b) 1 Pet. v. 4. '" When the chief Shepherd shall appear, 
ye shall receive a crown of glory that fadeth not away." 

{c) Ibid. i. 4. ''An inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, 
and that fadeth not away." 

VII. 

This glory shall involve the possession of a body with far 
loftier powers and capacities than our present one ; like the 
glorified humanity of our blessed Lord. 

(a) 1 Cor, XV. 43, 44. "It (the body) is sown in dis- 
honour, it is raised in glory ; it is sown in weakness, it is 
raised in power; it is sown a natural body, it is raised a 
spiritual body." 

{b) Ibid. V. 49. "As we have borne the image of the 
earthy, we shall also bear the image of the Jteanenly/^ 

{c) Phil, iii. 20. "Our citizenship is in heaven; from 
whence also we look for the Lord Jesus ; who shall change 
ffiir vile body that it may be fashioned like unto His glorious 
body, according to the working whereby He is able even to 
subdue all things unto Himself^* 

{d) 2 Cor. V. 1, 4. " We know that if our earthly house of 
this tabernacle be dissolved, we have a building of God, .a 
house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. .. .Not 
that we would be unclothed, but clothed upon ; that mortality 
may be swallowed up of life." 
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VIII. 

As an appropriate residence of this changed body, there 
shall be provided a new creation, " new heavens, and a new 
earth/' 

(a) 2 Pet. iii. 10, 12, 13. " (In the day of the Lord) the 
heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat. The earth also and the works 
that are therein shall be burned np... .The heavens being 
on fire shall be dissolved. Nevertheless we, according to His 
promise, look for new heavens and a new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness.^' 

This appears to be a very plain passage. The apostle had 
been referring to that great mundane event, the Deluge. He 
then proceeds to speak of a future dissolution of the elements 
by fire. The one catastrophe must be as real as the other. 
And so indeed the majority of Christians have taken it. To 
refer to one great authority for all, St. Augustine says», 
"After the judgment, the form {figura) of this world shall 
pass away from the blazing forth of mundane fires; just 
as from the overflowing of mundane waters the deluge was 
brought about. Then all the qualities of the corruptible 
elements, which were suited to our corruptible bodies, shall 
entirely perish by burning; and the substance itself shall, 
by a raarvellous change, have qualities adapted to our im- 
mortal bodies.^' 

Some commentators, however, admitting the physical 
nature of the change here spoken of, find difficulty in the 
words '^ according to Sis promise/^ For, while the most 
obvious reference is to Isaiah Ixv. 17, " Behold I create neta 
heavens and a new earth/' there can be Kttle doubt that this 
prophecy refers (primarily) to the disappearance of Judaism 
and coming-in of Christianity. 

We shall have no diflSculty on this score, if we take with 
us the true theory of the interpretation of prophecy. The 
introduction of Christianity was the inauguration of the king- 
dom of God, the kingdom of righteousness. Then was the 

* De Civit. Dei, lib. xx. c. 16. It it "the Christians* philoffophy," (haec 
would appear from Lnctantius that nostra sapientia.) lastit. vii. 26-7. 
this was the received view. He calls 
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beginning of the process, of which the Divine Word said, 
"Behold, I made all things new''." "The city of God,'' 
says St. Augustine*, " ^ came down out of heaven' (Revel, xxi. 
2) from its very commencement ; and since that time, as one 
age of the world succeeds another, the grace of God coming 
down from above through the laver of regeneration, in virtue 
of the Holy Spirit sent from heaven, has been ever adding 
new citizens to her." Hence the " bringing in everlasting 
righteoiLsness" is spoken of (in Daniel ix. 34) as the conse- 
quence of the first coming of the Messiah. 

Thus viewed, everything is clear. The prophecy in Isaiah had 
its first 'germinant' fulfilment in the founding of the Chris- 
ti«in Church. The day of Pentecost was the great ^ay of the 
world's regeneration. But as with an individual, the principle 
of spiritual life is left to work out its eficcts in the midst of 
alien influences, and subject to various alternations of imper- 
fect victory and partial defeat ; so the kingdom of God, in 
the world at large, has to accomplish its purposes of mercy 
surrounded by hostile powers, which seem often ready to 
overwhelm it. Yet in both the individual and the world, the 
process of spiritual renovation is making sure advances ; and 
the whole tenor of Prophecy (or in other words, the Divine 
Philosophy of History) leads us to conclude that in both 
CASES, when the interior work shall have been achieved, there 
shall be vast changes in the outward world of matter, fitting 
it to be the vehicle and instrument of a higher spiritual life. 

Let us state the parallel more distinctly : — 

(1) In the Divine scheme it could not but be that " whom 
He sanctifies, them He should also glorify.^' We cannot 
imagine that so great a work as the sanctification of a human 
soul is to involve no further consequences; that when the 
soul has, by a most elaborate system of discipline, been " made 
meet" for a conceivable state of vastly increased activity and 
enjoyment, it should have no correspondent opportunities of 
exerting its powers*". No I those who have been raised from 

^ Revel, xxi. 5. is as if he had said : ** To say that 

* De Civit, Dei, xx. 17. Christianity is intended to ameliorate 

" This idea lies at the basis of St. the present life only — and that there is 

Paul's argument in 1 Cor. xv. 19 : " If no resurrection beyond the moral one 

in this life only we have hope in Christ, ^ which you Corinthians say you have 

we are of all men most miserable." It already passed through — is most idle. 
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the death of sin to the life of holiness^ are assured that He 
who has accomplished this great change will make them par- 
takers of His Resurrection, '^ If the Spirit of Him that raised 
up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, He that raised up 
Christ from the dead shall cdso quicken your mortal bodies 
by His Spirit that dwelleth in you." 

(2) This Adamic earth is not suited to be the scene of the 
glory which is in reserve for the redeemed. A great change 
has indeed been introduced into the world by Christianity, 
and far greater changes may yet have to occur before the 
whole plans of Providence are evolved ; yet we cannot but 
feel that the tendency of these changes is towards something 
incomparably superior to anything we can associate with the 
present physical conditions of terrestrial life. "Doubtless 
then," (we proceed to infer,) '' the future spiritual body will 
have a far more glorious habitation provided for it than our 
globe in its present condition supplies us with; this, and 
nothing short of this, must be the meaning of the * new hea- 
vens and new earth' of prophecy.'' 

Perhaps the following table may make what I have said 
clearer : 

The Kingdom of God 
in the individiuil soul ; in the world at large, 

1. Eegeneration, (the effect 1. The exercise of creative 
of which is spoken of as " a new power by the Holy Spirit on the 
creation,'^ Kaivt) Krla-it, 2 Cor. v. day of Pentecost, — ^the birth-day 
17. Gal. vi. 15.) of the Christian Church. 

2. Spiritual growth, renova- 2. The probation and expan- 
tion, and sanctification, through- sion of the Church during the 
out the present life. whole present dispensation. 

3. The " change'' of our bodies 3. The dissolution of the ele- 
after dissolution into a glorified ments, in which they shall be 
state, (1 Cor. xv. 51 ; Phil. iii. changed, (" as a vesture,'' Ps. cii. 
20, 21,) " clothed upon" with 25-27. Cf. Isai. li. 6.) 
immortality. 

The moral life of us Christians has for fall back upon. The enigma of human 

its centre faith in a Risen Saviour ; — life has not received its solution. The 

take that away, and our whole moral world is groaning, not with the throes 

being collapses. We are yet in our sins, of child-birth, but in the hopeless agony 

We are not (as we had so fondly of a disease as aimless as it is irre- 

dreamt) redeemed and sanctified. Our ' mediable: agony, which is felt most 

awakened consciences have' nothmg lo keenly of all by us Christians." 
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(b) Hebr, ii. 5. "Unto the angels hath He not put in sub- 
jebtion the world to come; [lit. the earth that is to be, rrjv 
olfcovfievrjv rijv fiiWovcrav"^ 

The full force of this passage can hardly be apprehended 
by any one who has not thoughtfully studied the whole 
Epistle to the Hebrews. We must be satisfied here, how- 
ever, with giving a brief outline of the context. 

After first speaking of the incomparable dignity of Him 
whom the Christians believed in as their Lord, and the per- 
petuity of the kingdom He had come to establish, the apo- 
stle proceeds to shew how lofty was the position destined for 
that being — man — on whose behalf such a Divine interpo- 
sition had taken place, Man was the especial favourite of 
Heaven. The place he originally occupied in this world fell 
short, indeed, of angelic ; yet even so, he was " crowned with 
glory and honour, and set over the works" of this lower 
world. But how far was this from representing the dignity 
in store for him hereafter ! The Lord of all had taken upon 
Him, not angelic, but human nature. In that nature He had 
passed through a mysterious struggle with evU, and " been 
crowned with glory and honour,^' that He might lead a large 
army of those whose nature He shared, — His brethren, — to 
the same victory and glory. " For both He that sanctifieth, 
and they that are sanctified, are all of one ; for which cause 
He is not ashamed to call them brethren.^' 

Man, therefore, — frail, sinful, mortal, — ^but redeemed and 
sanctified, is now raised to the highest conceivable dignity. 

Strange all this may well seem to us, as man^s position in 
the natural world did to the Psalmist : — ^' When I consider Thy 
heavens, the work of Thy fingers ; the moon and the stars 
which Thou hast ordained : — Lord, what is man that Thou 
art mindful of him, or the son of man that Thou visit- 
est him 1" Among the ranks of the blessed angels were 
there not numberless bands far more worthy of ruling this 
world ? 

But such was not God's all-wise design. After the crea- 
tive energy had been expended on the inexhaustible wonders 
of our globe, man was made to be the crown of all. Man 
was created in God's image, and then God rested from His 
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labours of creation. Henceforth was to be the era of hiiman 
redemption and sanctification^ foreseen " before the founda- 
tion of the world." 

The creation of man formed the limit between the develop- 
ment of material and animal existence in its several stages*', 
and the development of God's moral kingdom. Had man 
not fallen, the world had been still celebrating her Sabbath. 
When God's law was broken, a new and loftier work was 
necessary for carrying out the eternal Design. The God- 
Man appeared, and " we which have believed do'* now again 
*^ enter into rest," by regaining that principle of Divine love, 
which was man's original glory; indeed by more than re- 
gaining it; for "where sin has abounded, grace shall yet 
more abound." To all who are so restored, "there remains" 
a keeping of a yet higher Sabbath ; {o-u^^arurfios, Hebr. iv. 
9.) Where else should that Sabbath be kept, if not in that 
world which had been so elaborately prepared for it by the 
previous " days'' of creation, — that favoured spot, on which, 
" ere ever the earth was," Wisdom had so long dwelt, lavish- 
ing His wondrous skill upon it, even " rejoicing in the habit- 
able parts of the earth, and having His delights with the 
sons of men ?" (Prov. viii. 23, 30.) On this earth, doubt- 
less, whatever convulsions " heaven and earth" may have to 
pass through, shall be the completion of that " immoveable 

° I am not here assuming any geo- creation. To create would be to super- 
logical theory, though the facts of geo- sede. God's work of elevation now is 
logy give increased vividness to what the work of fitting and preparing pec- 
is here urged. It has been lately pointed cable, imperfect man for a perfect, im- 
out in a very interesting way that the peccable, future state. God's seventh^ 
three last days of creation exactly cor- dai/ work is the work ofSedemption, . . . 
respond to the three grand divisions of In the doctrine of the two conjoined na- 
the geological scale : — the Palaeozoic tures, human and divine, and in the fur- 
period, with gigantic flora ; the Se- ther doctrine that the terminal dynasty 
condary, with its enormous reptilian is to be peculiarly the dynasty of Him 
whales ; the Tertiary, with its colossal in whom the natures are united, we find 
mammalians. '* Last in the series, the that required progression beyond which 
creative fiat went forth, and respon- progress cannot go ; we find the point 
sible, immortal man came into exist- of elevation never to be exceeded meetly 
ence. But has the course of pro- coincident witli the final period never 
gress come to a close? No! God's to be terminated.... In Him, true 
work of elevating, raising, heightening, God and true man. Creator and created, 
— making the high in due progression we recognise the adorable Monarch of 
succeed the low, — still goes on. But all the Future." 
man's responsibility and immortality Hugh Miller, Lecture to the 
forbid that that work should be, as in Young Men*s C. A,, 1854. 
all the other instances, the work of 
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kingdom/' which the faithful know to be already founded on 
it. (Hebr. xii. 28.) 

{c) Bom. viii. 19 — 23. " The earnest expectation of the 
creation waiteth for the manifestation of the sons of Gods For 
the creation was subjected to vanity, not voluntarily, but on 
His account (or for His purposes) who (so) subjected it, (and 
always) with a hope (attached :) because the creation itself 
also shall be set free from the slavery of corruptibility into 
the freedom of the glory of the children of God, For we 
know that up to the present time the whole creation is 
in every part** groaning and suffering the pangs of child- 
birth : and not only sO) but ourselves also, which have the 
first-fruits of the Spirit, even we ourselves groan in ourselves, 
looking out for (what constitutes our full) adoption (to be 
the sons of God), — ^the redemption of the body.'^ 

IX. 

The resulting happiness shall transcend all our present 
powers of conjecture, so that the sorrows of this life shall be 
as nothing in comparison. 

(a) Eph. iii. 20. He " is able to do exceeding abundantly 
above all that we can ask or think." 

{b) Rom. viii. 18. "I reckon that the sufferings of this 
present life are not worthy to be compared with the glory 
that shall be revealed in us.'' 

X. 

But though we can form no definite conceptions of that 
state, Scripture urges us to think about its surpassing excel- 
lence by giving us various figurative and allegorical descrip- 
tions of its brightness and purity and majesty : (which de- 
scriptions, however, may perhaps contain a nearer approxima- 
tion to physical truth than we commonly think.) 

(a) Col. i. 12. "The inheritance of the saints in light/' 

(b) Revel xxii. 10, 11. (The Holy City) "descended out 
of heaven from God, having the glory of God ; and her lighi 
was like unto a stone most precious^ even like a jasper-stone^ 
clear as crystaV^ 

*» This is intended to express the^ here, *' as with one sympathizing en- 
force of vw, Mr. Scott's paraphrase jpre^^ionq/'an^^i^A/'hasunusual merit. 



^jm 
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(c) Ibid. xiv. 2. "I heard the voice of harpers harping 
with their harps.'' 

Passages like this last have been used as if they were literal 
descriptions of the occupations of heaven ; until the popular 
impression too often is^ that the inhabitants of heaven are all 
engaged in the chanting an eternal Liturgy before the throne 
of God. The consequence has naturally been the adoption 
in various degrees of the feeling so daringly (not to say, blas- 
phemously) expressed by Byron : 

** I would not, if I could, be blest" 

The act of worship, if long continued, is one that requires 
great concentration of mind, and the associations connected 
with our long Sunday services are not always of the most 
cheering and exhilarating kind, (except to minds, of very cul- 
tivated piety.) It was not to be expected that heaven, so de- 
scribed, (perhaps too with menacing language addressed to 
those who in many cases do veiy naturally feel weary in 
church,) should be looked upon by most persons as a place 
to challenge any great ardour of pursuit. 

The reasons why the idea of music should be employed in 
representing the bliss of heaven, are, obviously, because it is 
the natural expression of joy and thanksgiving, — ^because it 
contains the idea of orderly adjustment and harmony?, — and 
because it is so adapted to give utterance to feelings, which 
are either too powerful or too subtle for the grasp of lan- 
guage. 

There is no reason to suppose the Eternal Anthem to be 
anything but t^e perpetual overflowings of the grateful and 
admiring love, which shall issue unceasingly, — ^whether audi- 
bly or not, — ^from the spirits of the Blessed. 

At the same time one can scarcely doubt, that there will 
be among the enjoyments of Heaven something literally 
analogous to music; But let none fear that the strain will 

P The following extract from Sir W. peace and perfect happiness. They 

Scott, (Life, vol. vi. p. 157,) besides have a poor idea of the rewards which 

its intrinsic value, may serve to shew are destined for the *just made perfect,' 

that it is an actual danger we are re- who can adopt the literal sense of an 

ferring to. "Harmony is obviously eternal concert I cannot help 

chosen as being the least corporeal of owning that a life of active benevo- 

all gratifications of the sense, and as lence is more consistent with my ideas, 

the type of love, unity, and a state of than an eternity of music." 
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be a monotonous one ; or that the '^ Hallelujah Chorus^^ of 
those regions will not be infinitely richer, deeper, more soul- 
absorbing, than anything we have known here. 

— "They sang as it were a New song;^' — always new. 

XI. 

In the future world our knowledge will be widely extended. 
It is said, indeed, in 1 Cor. xiii. 8, that "knowledge shall 
vanish away." But this can only mean that the knowledge 
which we now gain by such laborious efforts shall be super- 
seded by fuller and more exact methods or instruments of 
apprehending truth ; so that our present knowledge may be 
said (in the algebraical sense) to " vanish,'' when compared 
with the large views that will then break upon us. " For 
(now) we know in part ; . . . but when that which is perfect 
is come, then that which is in part shall be done away . . . 
For now we see in a mirror in dark outline : but then face 
to face.^^ 

It is evident that growth, not annihilation, of knowledge 
is intended. The limited and partial conception is filled out 
to a perception of the whole reality. The faint and enig- 
matic shadows become bold and distinct. The image seen in 
the mirror becomes substance. 

XII. 

Such knowledge relating both to the physical universe and 
the scheme of God's moral govemmeni of it ; and always con- 
ducing to profounder adoration of the Almighty and All-holy., 

{a) Revel, iv. 10, 11. They "worship Him that liveth for 
ever and ever, . . . saying : Thou art worthy, O Lord, to re- 
ceive glory and honour aud power; for Thou hast created all 
thingSy and for Thy pleasure they exist and were created.^' 

Ibid, XV. 3. " They sing the song of Moses the servant of 
God, and the song of the Lamb, saying; Great and mar- 
vellous are Thy works. Lord God Almighty ; just and true 
are Thy ways, Thou King of Saints/^ 

Ibid. V. 11, 12. "Ten thousand times ten thousand, . . . 
say with a loud voice : Worthy is the Lamb that was slain 
to receive power and riches and wisdom and strength and 
honour and glory and blessing.'^ 
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These strains can never become wearisome. Increased 
knowledge of the Universe will ever be adding new life and 
meaning to them. The theme and melody may remain the 
same; yet the ever- varying and ever-accumulating lines of 
harmony shall give it inexhaustible novelty. At each repe- 
tition of the hymn, every long-familiar note will dart oflfinto 
numberless chords, into mazes of symphony, never heard or 
imagined before. 

XIII. 

In that future world man's nature will be assimilated to 
the nature of angels. 

Luke XX. 35. "They which shall be accounted worthy to 
obtain that world and the resurrection from the dead, nei- 
ther marry nor are given in marriage; neither can they die 
any more ; for they are angel-like/' {la-dr/yeXoc.) 

This would probably include rapid powers of locomotion : 
see Dan. ix. 21 ; great mastery over the forces of the mate- 
rial world: Isai. xxxvii. 36; and above all, entire holiness 
and devoted obedience to the Divine will : Ps. ciii. 30, 21 ; 
Matt. vi. 10. 



CHAP. III. 

ILLTJSTEATIONS AND OONFIBMATIONS FROM REASOliT. 

*^ Let Its persuade ourselves that the future and unseen world, 
with all its momentous transactions, is as simply natural 
and true, as is this world of land and water, trees and 
houses, with which we have now to do" 

Isaac Taylor. 

§ 1. The above sketch is sufficient to shew that Scripture, 
far from placing a vast gulph between earth and heaven, 
links them most closely together. The Kingdom of heaven 
is already upon earth in rudiment. The connection between 
the present and the future is of a vital kind. In the great 
change, which is to terminate the period of probation, there 
will be no loss of identity. There will be progress, but 
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.there will be continuity. Our whole constitution S "body, 
soul, and spirit,'^ will survive, and each part will find that in 
the external world which is suited to it. 

§ 2. It is of the utmost importance to understand this. 
''We are saved by hope/' and we are to put on "for a 
helmet, the hope of salvation.'^ Now we cannot excite the 
emotion of hope by a mere act of the will; there must be 
something in the objects themselves to enlist our affections 
and draw forth our aspirations. Is this the case with the 
popular conceptions of the future world ? 

The best philosophers of old Greece placed happiness in 
" the healthy activity of the speculative faculty/' It is no 
wonder they did so ; for intellect was their chief refuge from 
the evil and the miseries of social life. We, rightly, judge 
such a view to be most defective ; because the intellect is far 
from reaching to the deepest parts of our nature. These 
must, we feel, be moral and religious. So far we are right ; 
but we are utterly wrong, when we dissever the moral and 
religious from the intellectual and physical. This is, in fact, 
not doing honour to the spirit, but deposing it from its 
sovereignty, or, at least, leaving it to rule a kingdom without 
any subjects. It is to make religion an empty and sterile 
abstraction, under pretence of elevating and refining it. The 
more we can get our religion — naturally and without violent 
effort — to penetrate all the actions of life, all the sinuosities 
of our thoughts and affections, the purer as well as richer it 
will be. We shall see that moral purity is maintained by 
activity, not by stagnancy; and feeling to what degree "pure 
and undefiled religion'/' ii^ our present state> consists in a 
right discharge of the social duties, we shall not be inclined 
to suppose that the ^'resf' of heaven is comprised in one 
unvarying act of contemplation, — even though this contem- 
plation be exercised on the highest of mysteries. Indeed 
the only way in which we can imagine the Divine Flan of 
the Universe to be a subject of growing interest to us is by 
its blending itself with an ever-widening range of facts in 
which we are ourselves some way personally concerned. 

§ 3. We do not, certainly, undertake to assert that novelty 

1 6\6K\fipoy. 1 Thess. v. 23. » James i. 27. 

H 
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or variety are absolutely necessary to our ideas of hap- 
piness. 

Wordsworth indeed says, 

** Even for the tenants of the Zone that lies 
Beyond the stars, celestial Paradise, 
Methinks 'twould heighten joy to overleap 
At will the crystal battlements, and peep 
Into some other region, though less fair*,*' 

And in a graver way, a Christian philosopher*, after speak- 
ing of the interest we take in the animal creation and in in- 
animate nature, remarks, 

Perhaps there is an intellectual gravitation in all created intel- 
ligences, drawing them down towards the lower ranks of existence. 

And similarly a theologian* : 

The ideas of change, hope, progress, improvement, acquire- 
ment, action, are so intimately connected with all our concep- 
tions of happiness, — so .interwoven with the very thought of all 
enjoyment, that it is next to impossible for us to separate them. 
We can indeed easily enter into the idea of Heaven's being a 
place of " rest," — from all toilsome, painful, distressingly anxious 
exertions. But take away all exertion, and rest (or rather inac- 
tivity, for it can no longer be called rest) becomes so intolerably 
tedious, that even toilsome labour would at length be chosen by 
almost any one in preference . . . The expectation of a change for 
the better is an essential ingredient in all our present notions of 
happiness. 

Still, forcible as these statements are, we might (if com- 
pelled by the voice of revelation to do so) readily reply, that 
this desire of change was only accidental to our nature, and 
was owing to the unsatisfying character of all earthly attain- 
ments or enjoyments, but that, when we arrive at the pos- 
session of true happiness, our enjoyment will be as unvarying 
as its objective cause is immutable, — a never-failing stream 
issuing from an inexhaustible source. We might say with 
Abp. Leighton*: 

• Vol. ii. p. 201. (12mo. ed.) the present Chapter.) 

» Isaac Taylor: Physical Theory " Abp. Whatf.ly: View of the 

of Another Life, p. 227. ("We shall Scripture Revelations concerning a Fu- 

have occasion to refer frequently to this ture State, 

remarkahle speculation in the course of « Vol. i. p. 44. 
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'They sing a new song,' — always the same, yet always new. 
The sweetest of our music, if it were to be heard but for one 
whole day, would weary them who are delighted with it. What 
we have here cloys, but satisfies not ; the joys above never cloy, 
and yet always satisfy. 

Or we might answer simply by an appeal to the imagina* 
tion ; such as is made in the apologue of the " Monk and 
the Bird/* so strikingly versified by Mr. Trench y. 

y Juttin Martyr and other Poems. Aa free play of the affections which i& 

Mr. Trench's poems are not so well supplied by domestic life, but yet not 

known as his other writings, and the without some compensation in the^ 

story is much to our purpose, we give perhaps, more vivid hope with which 

an outline of it. he looked forward to another world. 

It is about ' a cloistered, solitary The ordinary current of his thoughts, 

man,' without the advantage of that is thus represented : 

Mom, -^when, before the sun his orb unshrouds, 

Swift as a beacon-torch the light has sped. 
Kindling the dusky summits of the clouds 

Each to a fiery red ; — 

The slanted columns of the noon -day light,. 

Let down into the bosom of the hills ;^- 
Or sunset, — that with golden yapour bright 

The purple mountains fills ; — 

These made him gay, ** If God has so arrayed 

" A fading world that quickly will pass by ; 
" Such rich provision of delight has made 

" For every human eye : 

** What shall the eyes that wait for Him survey, 
" Where His own presence gloriously appears,, 

*^* In worlds that were not founded for a day 
" But for eternal years ?" 

And if at seasons this world's undelight 

Oppressed him, or the hollow at its heart, 
One glance at these enduring mansions bright 

Made gloomier thoughts depart. 

Till, many times, the sweetness of the thought 

Of an eternal country, — where it lies 
Removed from care and mortal anguish, — brought 

Sweet tears into his eyes^ 

But his peace was disturbed by a deep into the heart of a forest by the 

temptation : — a doubt was suggested singing of a bird j and when the music 

to him, whether an eternity of hap- was ended, returning home, he found 

piness is possible for man, to whom the his house filled with new faces : — a ge- 

best things soon pall from satiety. One neration had passed. The excitement 

day, while out walking, he was led ofhislongjoygradually fades away, and 

h2 
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But we prefer to take neither of these grounds. We 
neither assert that novelty must be an ingredient of future 
happiness^ nor do we believe that the bliss of heaven will 
consist in the souFs being rapt in one alll-absorbing thought^ 
or feeling. We are content to say that the tenor of Scrip- 
ture^ which represents this world as a preparation for the 
next^ and assigns to us a body, and also a new heavens and 
new earth for our residence, does actually agree with all the 
presumptions drawn by reason^ whether from the analogy of 
our present existence, or from the laws of continuity and 
progress traceable in every Divine economy we are ac- 
quainted with. 

4 '^' There never was a period, when the truth on this 
point was more required to meet the wants of the times. 

Every department of human thought is crowded with vari- 
eties of contrast unknown to past ages. The whole world 
seems now for the first time to be opened out to our gaze. 
England and China, America and Japan, have shaken hands. 
The earliest seats of civilization, Assyria, Egypt, and Etruria, 
have disclosed secrets hid for ages past. Science is con- 
stantly adding to her discoveries. Empires of organized life, 
dating millions of years back, are discovered beneath the 
surface of the earth. Our ideas about the stars are being 
revolutionized. Physical agencies, hardly lieard of fifty years 
ago, transmit human thoughts across continents. Art and 
luxury increase at an equal rate ; while the press teems with 
works of fiction,— most of them written without one religious 
thought, many on decidedly irreligious principles, — ^the main 
tendency of which is to degrade and fetter the imagination, 
and to interest ihe feelings in a mad pursuit of worldly ob- 
jects. What wonder that people who have no counter- 

The years arrested by tbe strength of That the danger here alluded to is 
song by no means an imaginary one, but one 
Come down on him amain ; — that really affects men's practical views 
H« is placed on his couch and dies in of religion, may be shewn by a pas- 
peace, with sage in Lord Byron's Diary : " From 
One care, one only dread, — the description [of Paradise]," he says. 
Lest an Eternity should not suffice ** I see nothing in it very tempting. 
To take the measure and the I have no conception of any existence 
breadth and height which duration would not render tire- 
Of what there is reserved in Para- some." — {Life, voL i. p. 456.) 
dise, — 
Its ever-new delight 
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balancing discipline of mind think and act (if they do not 
speak) as though there were no heaven at all, or as if they 
were willing to stake their aH on the excitements of the pre- 
sent life»? 

The worst of it is, that many of those, who might exercise 
a beneficial influence on the side of religion, rather precipi- 
tate the evil by the meagreness of their views about the 
future world. It cannot therefore be superfluous, if I at- 
tempt, in the remainder of this chapter^ to draw out in detail 
some of the particulars in which we may reaspnably suppose 
our future progression will consist : — always, however, (need 
it be added ?) with the understanding that the reality will 
far transcend any conjectures we may now form about it*. 

§ 5. To begin with the lowest term in the progression ;^ — 
our Body. 

Reason fully assents to the teaching of Scripture, that we 
shall exist in an organized frame. Indeed we cannot con-, 
ceive of finite spirit existing otherwise. Even in the inter- 
mediate state, which is to precede the Resurrection, we may 
well suppose that the spirit has some material vehicle- at-t 
tached to it. 

The possession of a body at once connects us with the out- 
ward world, and insulates our spirits^. It enables us 'to 
operate upon the material universe; and limits and defines 
our individual life. Apart from the conditions of spacer and 
time, what idea can we have of existence ? and these con- 
ditions can be fulfilled only by corporeal life. The body de- 
tains us in a definite locahty ; and provides the meajis of our 

' A straw-may- indicate the directioji.. city beyond the dark waters, never be- 
of a current. The Home News of June held so vast a house of light as- this." 
8, 1854, after describing the wonders *. I am glad to see that the.vi^wa 
of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, (in here in general advocated have already 
which iguanodons and sphynxes, na- been made accessible to the learned^ 
tives of Australia and Crusaders, As- Hindu by Mr. Muir in the Second. 
Syrian bas-reliefs and the Farnese Her- t^art of his MeUapariksha, recently^ 
cules, the tessellations of Pompeii and issued from the press. Mr. Muir*a' 
those of the Alhambra are found side contributions to the Indian Mission-, 
by Bide,) adds, — '* John Bunyan, when ary's Library deserve the very warm- 
he gazed, as in a vision, en tfie bright est acknowledgments.. 

'' Each in hia hidden sphere of joy or woe 

Our hermit spirits dwell, and range apart ; 
Our eyes see all around in gloom or glow — 

Hues of their own, fresh borrowed from the heart 

Christian Year, (24 Sund, a. 2V.) 
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being found and recognised by others ; — without which so- 
ciety would evidently be impossible. It reveals our person- 
ality^ even while it shelters it. Our bodily organization^ too, 
is the source of most of those intense pleasures and pains, 
which so largely influence our moral choice. Even the moral 
emotions — anger, pity, love, shame, hope — are influenced by 
physical temperament. And, lastly, the bodily senses appear 
to be the necessary complement of that wonderful faculty. 
Imagination ; since they supply the materials by which our 
ideas of harmony, beauty, sublimity, &c., are nourished : — and 
who shall say, how necessary these ideas, so derived, may be 
through all eternity for sustaining in us due feelings of awe 
and veneration towards the Almighty^? 

§ 6. Now we can readily conceive of certain simple changes 
in this organization, (requiring nothing beyond the removal 
of existing limitations,) which would add immensely to our 
capacities of action, knowledge, and enjoyment. 

(1) The locomotive power exerted by the mind on the 
body^, at present restricted to the muscular organs, may 
pervade the whole system, so that an act of the will may be 
sufficient to transfer the body from one part of space to an- 
other ; the velocity and range of motion being still subject, 
however, to the influence of the law of gravity, and to other 
physical limitations. 

(2) All the wants, appetites, and ailments of the body, 
which now occupy so much of our attention, may be shaken 
ofl^ altogether ; and the body be completely subordinated to 
the spirit as its absolute master^. 

(3) There may be an addition to the number of our senses. 
Zoophytes seem to have but one sense; some animals only 
two or three ^; man only five. Hereafter the addition of a 
new sense may open out views of the universe which we are 

« These topics are all very ably dis-' from the soul As the operations of 

cuBsedby Mr. Taylor: Physical Theory ^ the soul, by reason of its dependence 

pp. 23 — 37. on the body are [now] animal, natural, 

^ Phyg, Theory, p. 5'i. and material ; so in the resurrection, 

• Phys. Theory, p. 79. The follow- the body shall be spiritual by reason of 

ing solid observation is made by the pre-eminence, influence, and prime 

Jeremy Taylor. "When the body operation of the soul." {Funeral Serm. 

shall be reunited, it shall be so ordered on Countess of Carhery.) 
that then the body shall confess it gives 'Dick: Philosophy of a Future 

not anything, but receives all its being State, p. 218. 
and operation, its manner and abode, 
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at present as unable to imagine, as a blind man is to imagine 
the phenomena of vision. 

We may, perhaps, then be enabled^? to penetrate beneath 
the surface of things, and understand something of the in- 
terior working of causes, of which at present we know nothing 
beyond their bare existence. 

What rich and various materials may thus be provided for 
our enjoyment ! ' What diversity of grandeur and beauty be 
thus introduced into the world of nature ! Think of all the 
prodigality of creative skill which the microscope discloses in 
the heart of the commonest substances : — 

Gems, ores, earths, pyrites, blendes . . . ., when examined by 
the crystallographers, are found to be an inexhaustible field of the 
play of symmetrical complexity. The diamond, the emerald, the 
topaz, have got each its peculiar kind of symmetry. Gold and 
other metals have for the basis of their form the cube, but run 
from this into a vastly greater variety of regular solids than ever 
geometer dreamt of Some single species of minerals, as calc-spar, 
present hundreds of forms, all rigorously regular, and have been 
alone the subject of volumes. . . In these and many other ways the 
power of crystallization produces an inexhaustible supply of ex- 
amples of symmetrical beauty. And what are we to conceive to 
be the object and purpose of this ^ ? 

Surely all these hidden capacities are destined some time 
to be the objects of more distinct apprehension to man. Such 
a result may be conceived to be brought about either by the 
development of new powers of sensation in him, or by some 
change passing over the natural world, under the action of 
which all these latent forms shall expand and efBoresce into 
visible, or at least perceptible, beauty. 

• Is this an tmspiriiual view to take, or is it simply real ? 
Are not some of our most genuinely devout feelings in this 
life roused by a sense of the beauties of creation*? And is 

^ Phys. Theory f pp. 57 — 63. joice ! for if the aspect of nature and 

* [Whewell] : Qf the Plurality of the return of dayliglit is so beautiful 
Worlds, p. 238. on earth, what will it be to-morrow 

* " Another [of the French Protes- when we shall see the mansions of 
tants] on the morning fixed for his heaven?" (Lamartine's Celebrated 
death, woke the friend who was sleep- Characters, vol. i. p. 252.) 

ing in the same cell, and said, pointing Bp. Heber's verses, *' I praised the 

with his hand to the splendid sunrise earth, &c.," are well known, 
of summer on the horizon, * Let us re- 
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uot this hyper-spiritualism more akin to Gnosticism or Bud- 
dhism, which look on matter us in itself evil, than to the 
sober and reverent spirit of Christianity, which sees the glory 
of God written on all His works ? An increase of true spiri- 
tuality would enable us better to anticipate the joys of Hea- 
ven, firom knowing by experience what a lustre and gladness 
is shed around even this lower world, when it is seen and en- 
joyed in God. 

(4) The faculty of memory is very intimately connected 
with the body: and we may well believe that any change 
which should elevate or ennoble the bodily organization 
would add to our power of recollecting past events ^« 

In our present state memory is both partial and feeble. 
In a world of sin and misery, it is well that it should be so. 
Without memory indeed there could be no sense of personal 
identity, and therefc^re no responsibility. But too vivid a 
memory of the past might be unsuited to our frail powers. 
In a future state, — one of impeccability^ — this necessity will 
no longer exist, and the records of advancing ages may then 
be written in ineffaceable characters. The past will, by this 
means, be always deepening in interest; and that peculiar 
charm which we all feel in whatever has formed part of our 
own personal history, will be a well-spring of constant grati- 
tude towards Him who implanted it in us. 

It seems extremely probable, too, that all the experience of 
the present Kfe will then be made to stand out in conspicuous 
characters^. Every successful resolve or effort, every failure 

^ Physical Theory, pp.68 — 75, and by God made so sure a record of 

* " As if an inscription which hereto- all he ever did, .that, as soon as ever 

fore had been committed to a leaf or God shall tune our instrument, and 

papyrian •scroll were now transferred draw the curtains, and but light up 

to a fair and ample surface of Pariaii the candle of immortality, there we 

marble." Phys. Theory, ip. 6S, shall find iit all."' (Bishop Taylor, 

**We see ;many times that a great t^,*.) 

memory is hindered and put out, and The following passage from Tal- 

we thirty years after come to think of fourd's Castilian, if not quite nnex- 

something that lay so long under a ceptiooable, is at least in the right 

curtain .... The memory even of the direction : 
dullest person now alive, is «o great, 

Maria. The joys 

Our dear abode has nurtured, crushed on earth. 
Will have no portion in etherial realms 
Where we shall meet ; and I must henceforth breathe 
To dream of the Eternal. 
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or folly, may then be traced out distinctly in memory, — a 
record of momentous and enduring interest, — a special book 
of Deuteronomy to each individual, shewing ^' all the way the 
Lord his God had led him those many years in the wilder- 
ness, to humble him, and to prove him, to know what was 
in his heart, whether he would keep the commandments of 
God or not°>." 

What increased vividness may such a record give to our 
appreciation of God's mercy ! — " All this happiness I might 
have missed. It is now inalienably mine. On this or that 
critical point of my life I now see that Eternity itself was 
depending. Thank God for every bitter feeling, every pain, 
every disappointment ; and, above all, for the grace that en- 
abled me to profit by them !" 

(5) Wonderful as the faculty of imparting our ideas by 
language is, we can imagine far more exact and complete 
instruments of communication °. We may hereafter be able 
to represent our thoughts or impressions in, as it were, men- 
tal photographs, thrown off instantaneously. 

§ 7. A similar expansion of our intellectual powers is con- 
ceivable. 

Indeed the most distinctive of these powers, generaliza- 
tion®, seems in its very nature capable of illimitable growth. 
In virtue of this faculty, man ^' can speculate about the re- 
lations of things in their most general form," he is capable 
of discerning " the conditions of existence to which the crea- 
tion conforms : and of understanding some of the conditions 

PadiUa, Think not, dearest, 

Qur old delights will fail us ; no I I feel 
Upon this giddy margin of two worlds, 
That there is nothing beautiful in this 
The passioned soul has clasped, but shall partake 
Its everlasting essence ; not a scent 
Of rain-drench'd flower, nor fleece of evening cloud, 
* Which blended with a thought that rose to heaven, 
Shall ever die ; but link'd with joy that drew 
polour and shape from this fair world, shall shed 
Familiar sweetness through the glorious frame 
After a thousand ages. 

" Cf. Butler's Analogy , Ft. i. c. 5. this formed, and habitually fixed, in 

** Who knows whether the security of them in some state of probation?" 

creatures in the highest and most settled ° Physical Theory, p. 101. 

state of perfection may not in part arise « Phys, Theory, p. 207. 
from their having had such a sense as 
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of the Creator's workmanship. In this way, the mind of 
man has some community with the mind of God p." All that 
this faculty requires^ then, is new fields of observation, and 
that these will be abundantly supplied in a future life by new 
revelations of the riches of Creative skill, we have already 
seen to be probable. " Doubtless the exuberance of Divine 
power will surpass all our ideas not only in dimensions, but 
in kind also. The universe is not only more vast than we 
can conceive of, but more various too^." 

At present we do little more than see the onward move- 
ment of the great machine ; we may then be admitted to see, 
with adoring wonder, some of the " wheels within wheels,'^ 
by which the motion is sustained. 

Nor is it only in physics, that this prospect of indefinite 
expansion offers itself. New Calculi, surpassing our present 
loftiest attainments, in a far higher degree than the Calculus 
of Variations goes beyond the simple arithmetic of early 
times, are quite conceivable. And a similar remark might 
be made with regard to the application of geometrical syn- 
thesis or algebraic analysis to the processes of vegetable life'. 
But, indeed, who shall venture to give even a guess at the 
contents of the Instauratio Magna of the future world ? 

We will only add, that possibly we may then come more 
immediately into contact with truth, by intuition, as we call 



P Plurality of Worlds, 'p. 109. Geometria hortos habet, in quibus 

<i P%*. r/i^ory, pp. 214, 217. aemula — an potius magistra? — Na- 

* Chimerical as this idea may seem, turae ludere solet") 

it has been forced on the minds of men We may add, that the Astronomer 

setting out from very different points of also comes in and gives his quota of 

inquiry. The Botanist, guided simply evidence, to the effect that the same 

by observation of facts, discovers that algebraic formula which represents 

the leaves of plants are arranged in tlie common rates of angular progres- 

spirals, and that their progression can sion in the leaf-spirals of plants, also 

be reduced to definite numerical pro- contains the ratios of the mean rotatory 

portions: (Balfour's Botany, p. 89; motion of each successive planet in the 

who refers to a memoir in the * An- Solar System to that of its next inner 

nales des Sciences Naturelles,* Sur la neighbour. 

disposition Geometrique des Feuilles ;) This last statement is given, as we 

while the Geometer, quietly tracing had it, on the authority of Dr. Fal- 

out his polar equation, finds that his coner, of the Botanical Gardens [Cal- 

curves represent the petals of roses, cutta]. Such a coincidence between 

and accordingly calls them lUiodonea. empirical laws, difiering so Immensely 

(See Gregory's Examples of Biff, and in their range of operation, must, if 

Int. Calc, p. 182, quoting a paper of supported by continued verification, 

the Abb6 Grandi, in the Philosophical be placed among the most remarkable 

Trans, for 1723, which begins: " Suos discoveries of modern science. 
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it, rather than by the more laborious methods of investiga- 
tion pursued here. 

But we proceed to safer ground : — 

§ 8. We have every reason to hope that our moral senti- 
ments will have a wider range and freer action. 

(1) How many impulses of good-will are here checked 
from sheer want of opportunities for their exercise*. The 
emotions of generous hearts are now often like the vegetative 
power of plants, driven downward to the root by the chill of 
winter. But a warmer sun will beam on them hereafter, 
and they will then shoot forth and blossom and bear abun- 
dant fruit. Mr. Taylor observes : 

With no other indications of the destinies of the TJnivferse than 
what may be furnished by those swelling emotions of pity that are 
now working, pent up in tender and noble hearts, we should hardly 
fear to err in assuming that a sphere will at length open upon such 
spirits, wherein they shall find millions needing to be governed, 
taught, rescued, and led forward from a worse to a better, or from 
a lower to a higher, stage of life. 

(2) Far ampler scope may then be given to the feelings 
of friendship. Here in the course of years it is difficult to 
gain a full knowledge of one other mind. There are still 
depths remaining behind unknown and inexplorable in the 
kindred soul. There we shall be certain of each other's 
characters; and the common love of goodness* — or rather 
of God — will form an indissoluble bond of sympathy between 
all holy beings. The interchange of this hallowed aflFection, 
freed from all alloy of selfishness, will, we may well suppose, 
form one of the largest ingredients in the cup of future hap- 
piness^. 

(3) All the active virtues gained in this life may then 
operate on an enlarged scale^ and with much more fruit x. 

* Phys. Theory t p. 190. Licet cuiquam sit diversum 

* Butler's AnaLy Pt i. c. 3. " Virtue, Pro labore meritum, 
from the very nature of it, is a principle Caritas hocfacit suum 
and bond of union, in some degree, Chiod amat in altera ; 
amongst all who are endued with it Proprium sic singulorum 
and known to each other." Fit commune omnium^ 

■This is expressed quaintly, but (Daniel, J/jc*. Hyiwno/. t. i. p. 117.) 

finely, in a "Rhythm" of the middle * Phys. Theory^ p. 179. 
ages: 
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In particular, courage, intrepidity, energy, and loyal ambi- 
tion may be largely called for. There may be services to be 
performed in that future life, which none but the bold and 
enterprixing are equal to. 

There may be dominations to be exercised which those shall 
secure to themselves who can prove by service done that they are 
equal to the weight of the sceptre. It is surely a frivolous notion 
that the vast and intricate machinery of the universe, and the pro- 
found scheme of God's government, are now soon to reach a rest- 
ing-place, where nothing more shall remain to active spirits, through 
an Eternity, but recollections of labour, anthems of praise, and 
inert repose y. 

§ 9. There will probably be greater continuity in the re- 
ligious and spiritual life than we are often disposed to think. 

(1) Habits of resignation to the Divine will, and of im- 
plicit confidence in His goodness, may not be unneeded even 
there. 

The lesson we learn in surrendering, for instance, the darling 
joys of life one after another, may seem a mere schooling, when 
we come into a position of nearer concernment with the vast move- 
ments of the Divine government: and then we may be thrown 
back on our already acquired sentiments of loyal and devout ac- 
quiescence in the measures of Absolute Wisdom and Rectitude, 
and may be compelled to confess that the habit of mind, which had 
been forming on earth, was far from being superfluous in relation 
to the events and duties of our after-life in heaven'. 

It appears certain that it must be so; since no advance- 
ment the creature can make will ever be able to bridge over 
the gulph between Finite and Infinite. The scheme of the 
Divine government must remain incomprehensible as a whole : 
and at particular epochs, abysses of Providence may be opened 

y Phys, Theory,^. 187. Great weight judge angels?" (1 Cor. vi. 2, 8.) See 

is, we think, added to the idea put forth also Rev. ii. 26—28. 

in this extract by the Parable of the This earth, — still retaining its pre- 

Talents, — *' Thou hast been faithful eminence, as the scene on which the 

over a few things: be thou ruler over mystery of Redemption was worked 

nutny things" (Matt. xxv. 21 ;) and by out by the Incarnate Word, — may thus 

expressions like ** He hath made us become a centre of dispersion, from 

Kings and Priests unto God." (Rev. which colonies of glorified beings shall 

i. 6.) Perhaps also by that passage, be sent out to unnumbered globes. 

" Know ye not that the holy shall judge » Ibid,, p. 183. 
the world ? . . know ye not that we shall 
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out, into which the most powerful minds will not dare to 
gaze^ Omniscience, working in the depths of its unfathom- 
able counsels, must in such circumstances be confided in, 
since it cannot be seen or fully understood. 

Yet we cannot doubt that, along with this, new discoveries 
will be constantly made of the Divine faithfulness, fully suf- 
ficient to support and animate the Blessed, and to maintain 
their trust in God inviolate^. 

(2) Though acts of penitence shall no longer be possible, 
where sin is for ever excluded, yet the penitential habit and 
temper may be in constant exercise. Such a temper is in 
this world felt to be the closest correlative of sincere love to 
God, and therefore the surest pledge of immortality : — for 
<!an any inference be more certain than one like the follow* 
ing ? " Since He has made me feel sin a burden too heavy 
for me to bear, and Himself dearer than every thing besides, 
/ believe He would not give me such feelings to make ban- 
ishment from His presence more intolerable^ J' The appre- 
hension of ^' how evil and bitter a thing it is to depart from 
the Lord our God," may become only more profound the 
higher we advance in the knowledge of God ; and we may 
thus through all Eternity be growing in the persuasion, " As 
for me, it is good for me" — my only good — " to hold me fast 
by God." 

(3) Closely connected with the above, we may expect that 
there will be a deepening awe, and reverence, and humility, 
before God. *^ Even in the heavenly.presence of Christ, Mr. 
Simeon anticipated for himself more of conscious abasement 
than of triumphant joy*." This perfect humility, however, 
will have no painful sense of degradation associated with it : 
for it will be ever attended with a blissful sense of the im- 
measurable benevolence of Him, who, while "inhabiting 
Eternity, dwells with the humble and contrite spirit." 

(4) This more intimate sense of the Divine Presence will 
be the crowning point of our happiness. He who is the 
Author and Sustainer of our being, — who " it is certain, is 
more intimately present with us than anything else can be," 

• /6W.,p. 184. (Mozley, 1849.) 

»• Ibid., p. 186. ^ Life of Rev, /. Pratt, p. 442. 

'^ The Doctrine of tJie Cross, p. 6. 
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— will impart to the Blessed such " an immediate perception 
and consciousness^' of His presence^ as shall ''cheer^ and 
enliven, and support their frame in a manner of which we 
have now no conception. He will be in a literal sense Hheir 
strength and their portion for ever*/ " 

To this interior Divine communion ever-increasing depth 
and reality will be given by the ineflfable glory of the God* 
Man. In Him are stored up not only infinite " treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge/' but of goodness, and magnanimity, 
and faithfulness, and generosity, and every quality necessary 
for the absolute perfection of a Moral Being. In Him we 
shall have what all the Hero-worship of men has been vainly 
aiming at, — One on whom all our admiration can be lavished, 
whose advice we can obey with entire confidence, whose ap- 
jproval will be sufficient reward for all exertions, whose aid 
and sympathy will be with us in every crisis, whose love will 
draw us on through successive stages of happy and holy em- 
ployment for ever. 

§ 10. Such are some of the views opened out to us by the 
reverent speculations of Philosophy. 

There is one more point, on which we must ask her to 
speak : — Is this double law, of continuity and progress, likely 
(from any facts in her possession) to affect not only ourselves, 
but the earth we inhabit ? 

The answer is distinctly in the affirmative. For millions 
of years, she says, this earth has been passing through series 
after series of changed : and *' all the changes that have taken 
place in the earth appear to have been a progress towards the 
human period, and a convergence to it through all time^^' 
Immense revolutions and catastrophes have occurred, but 
their effect has been not simply to destroy, but to prepare 
a stage for some higher form of existence. We find also, 
that the further we examine into the world of material nature, 
the more inexhaustible do the hitherto latent treasures of 
creative skill appear. What else can reason conclude, than 
that a long futurity of growth and elevation is yet in store 
for our earth, ere she shall have discharged all the functions 

• Bp. Butler's 2nd Sermon On the ' Preface to 2nd. Ed. of Plurality of 
Love of God, Worlds^ p. xi. 
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assigned her by her Creator ? that a great epoch of advance 
is to occur, (or perhaps indefinitely numerous epochs,) in 
which the wealth now scattered through numberless accre- 
tions of strata shall all be brought out into effecti?e and 
harmonious use ? 

Whether such change is to be brought about gradually or 
by some sudden interposition, (such as was exerted at the 
beginning of the present geological era,) must be uncertain. 
But science has observed that in the atmosphere which 
encircles our globe, there exists a ready engine for effecting 
such a sudden change. If the two constituent elements of 
the atmosphere, oxygen and nitrogen, were by the Divine fiats 
to separate from each other, " instantly one immense flame 
would envelope the terraqueous globe, which would set on 
fire the foundation of the mountains, wrap the ocean in a - 
blaze, and dissolve the hardest substances in nature;" while 
the concussion following this explosion would ^' shake the 
earth to its foundations**." 

Others, again, have pointed to the three hundred still active 
volcanoes on the surface of our globe, and to the igneous 
fluid supposed to exist in its interior, as the agency predes- 
tined to accompUsh this great work^ 

But whatever be the nature of the crisis, reason leads us 
to believe that it shall terminate in a world of beauty and 
symmetry and grandeur indefinitely in advance of anything 
we now witness ; — a world worthy of forming the residence 
of beings so loftily endowed, fitted to be indeed (what even 

» " The voice of the Archangel," when we recollect the expansive power 

1 Thess. iv. 16. of steam, and that water itself is com- 

^ Dick's Philosophy qf a Future posed of two gasesf which by their union 

State, p. 144. produce intense heat; when we call to 

* Hitchcock's Religion of Geology, mind the numher of explosive and de- 
pp. B5S — 360. He quotes the follow- tonating compounds which have been 
ing from Sir C. Lyell's Principles qf already discovered; — we may he al- 
Geology, (h. ii. c. 20): ** There must lowed to share the astonishment of 
exist helow enormous masses of matter Pliny, that a single day should pass 
intensely heated, and, in many cases, without a general conflagration. * Ex- 
in a constant state of fusion . . . When cedit profecto omnia miracula ullum diem 
we consider the combustible nature of fuisse in quo non cuncta amfiagrarent* " 
the elements of the earth, so far as they "What a comment is this on the pas- 
are known to us, — the facility with sage, 2 Peter iii. 7 : "The heavens and 
which their com'pounds may be decom- earth which are now, by the same 
posed and made to enter into new com- [Divine] word are kept in store, re- 
binations, — the quantity of heat which served unto fire against the day of judg- 
they evolve duiing those processes; ment." 
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now we have reason for believing our earth to be) " the sanc- 
tuary of the Universe, the Holy Land of Creation J/^ 

§ 11. We thus have a solid foundation for the enquirer to 
rest his hopes of futurity upon. Christianity, proved histori- 
cally to be so influential a power in our present stage of ex- 
istence, offers to us hopes of an immortality adapted to satisfy 
the highest longings, — nay, to develope all the essential 
powers, — of our human nature. These hopes are seen to 
rest on the central doctrine of Christianity, — "God mani- 
fested in the flesh,'' — as their foundation ; and on the pro- 
foundest part of our own ii^dividual consciousness, — moral 
renovation, — a* their evidence. With this primary point once 
fixed, unity is introduced into our theoretical views of the 
Divine scheme of the Universe: and (what is of far higher con- 
sequence) unity is introduced into our own spiritual life. All 
other motives are subordinated to the one supreme desire of 
eternal life, — that is, of holy obedience to God's will, attended 
with the perpetual enjoyment of His presence. But by being 
duly subordinated, those other motives are not eradicated ; 
they are heightened, intensified, glorified. " The kingdom 
of God and His righteousness '^ being "first*' secured, "all 
other things are added" in the way of natural sequence. 

The above, we contend, is a view which no honest and 
enlarged system of Positive Science can neglect. It rests 
upon facts, not indeed actually perceived by all, — any more 
than the facts of astronomy, or chemistry, or history are so, 
— but ascertainable by all who will cultivate the right methods, 
and use the proper instruments, of examination. 

There remains, however, a remarkable class of facts, (tend- 
ing strongly to establish a belief in the reality of the Chris- 
tian's hope,) to which we would also challenge the especial 
attention of every sincere enquirer. 

i Plurality of Worlds, ^A^, Cf, Pre/, that the condition of the Universe 

to 2nd £d. p. xi. ; — where it is argued through all space may also have the 

that, since all past terrestrial changes Human World for its centre in the 

have converged to the Human Period, plan of Providence.'* 
** this view suggests the conjecture 
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CHAP. IV. 

THE christian's HOPE TRIUMPHING OVER DEATH. 

'^ Look at the end,'' Solon. ^ 

'' Though they be punished in the eyes of men, yet is their hope 
full of immortality'' 

Wisdom op Solomon, iii. 4. 

" The world dares say no more for its device than Dum 
spiro, spero: but the children of God can add, by virtue of 
this ' living hope,' Dum expiro, spero.'' 

Abp. Leighton, on 1 Pet. i. 3, 4. 

Ignatius wrote a letter to the Christians of Rome, a little 
before his martyrdom, in which, among other similar matter, 
he says' : " From Syria to Rome I am maintaining this wild- 
beast fight, across sea and land, by night and day, bound to 
these leopards, I mean my ten guards, whom no kindness 
seems to mollify. I long for the real wild beasts. Forgive 
me : it were indeed much better so. Now I begin to be a 
disciple I Let none — angels or men — grudge me this honour, 
that I may win Christ. Fire, or cross, or wild beasts, all 
may come upon me, if only J win Christ. I had rather die 
for Him than rule over the whole world. Hinder me not 
from the true life. Let me attain to the pure light : let me 
be an imitator of the suficring of my God. My love is cruci- 
fied. Once it was an earth-kindled flame, now it is a living 
spring of water, saying within me, ' Home to thy Father.' I 
wish for the bread of God, the heavenly bread, the bread of 
life, which is the flesh of Jesus Christ the Son of God, who 
was born in these last times of the seed of David and Abra- 
ham : and I wish for the Divine drink, his blood, which is 
love indestructible and never-ending life." 

These feelings were shared in by hundreds of martyrs, 

^ Patres Apostolici^ ed. Jacobson, t. i. p. 356. 
^ Uvv ApxofAui fAaBrjriis thai. 
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whose sincerity was tested by the severest persecutions. 
Such a fact must be one of the greatest interest to every 
candid mind. Still, viewed as a mere isolated fact, while it 
certainly proves the depth of their convictions, it might not 
prove much as to the reality of what they so sanguinely 
hoped for. 

^ But supposing it could be shewn that such a hope was 
connected moat intimately with a high degree of moral at- 
tainment ; — that it was strongest in those who had the firm- 
est love of what is tnte and riffht and good, — confessedly the 
noblest of human possessions; — this would make the fact 
assume a different character. 

And if, in addition, the persons, who were animated by 
these triumphant hopes, attributed them uniformly and in 
a way that shewed they were uttering their very firmest 
persuasion, to their reception of a System, which has for 
eighteen centuries produced, and still produces, similar fruit; 
and that this System, besides its moral and spiritual in- 
fluence, had commended itself on speculative and historical 
grounds to many of the largest intellects the world has 
known, and has produced vast ameliorations in the state of 
society at large ; this surely would give additional weight to 
any phenomena of the kind above alluded to. 

§ 2. But the class of fiacts, which we are about to speak of, 
go yet further. They claim additional authority from the 
critical nature of the circumstances under which they occur. 

There is one word of awful interest to every human being, 
— Death. At the approach of death the poorest of earth's 
children is invested with an undefinable dignity, before which 
all merely earthly distinctions vanish. We feel that he is 
engaged in a mysterious struggle, which we ourselves must 
pass through, though, till the time comes, we cannot know 
its exact nature. We think of the soul as standing on the 
confines of that unexplored world and taking its view of 
eternal verities ; and we acknowledge that any positive and 
distinct indications supplied by the soul of a serious and 
honest man at such a moment must be of real value. 

That there are such indications, we think no one conver- 
sant with the biography of good men will dispute. We do 
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not mean merely that in general " the righteous hath hope 
in his death *"/' that ^^the end of the just and upright man 
is peace" j^* or that at this great crisis no one ever lamented 
that he had studied and believed the Gospel, while millions 
have reproached themselves for their folly in not having done 
so. This is all both true and important ; but there is a yet 
more special testimony borne in many cases, in which the 
rational conviction calmly arrived at in earlier days rises into 
strength of assurance little short of actual fruition. 

It is to be remarked that such eases have a family like- 
ness; that kind of resemblance which betokens the reality 
and uniformity of the cause. They are all distinguished by a 
desire after holiness and the manifestation of Ood^s presence, 
as the only true happiness, with an humble, but undoubting, 
faith that Christ has been, is, and will be, to them the Me- 
diator and Minister of all that is for their welfare now and 
through eternity. 

§ 3. We give one or two instances » to shew that it is no 
feverish excitement of the imagination that we are alluding 
to, but a plain and practical fruit of well-grounded religious 
principle, — acting with unusual strength as the morning of 
the eternal world dawns upon it. 

HooKEB. — A little before his death he said : ^ I have lived to 
see this world is made up of perturbations, and I have long been 
preparing to leave it, and gathering comfort for the dreadful hour 
of making my account with God, which I now apprehend to be 
near ; and, though I have by His graee loved Him in my youth, 
and feared Him in my age, and laboured to have a conscience void 
of oflTence to Him and to all men ; yet if Thou, O Lord, be extreme 
to mark what I have done amiss, who can abide it ? and therefore, 
where I have failed, Lord, shew mercy imto me, for I plead not 
my righteousness, but the forgiveness of my unrighteousness, for 
His merits who died to purchase pardon for penitent sinners ; and 
since I owe Thee a death, Lord, let it not be terrible, and then 
take Thine own time, — I submit to it ; let not mine, — O Lord, but 
let Thy will be done j" — ^with which expression he fell into a dan- 
gerous slumber J dangerous, as to his recovery; yet recover he 

"» Prov. xiv. 32. eminent Christians, By the Rev. H. 

" Psalm xxxvii. 37. Clissold. 

« Taken from The Last Hours of 

i2 
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did ; but it was to speak only these few words, " Good Doctor, 
God hath heard my daily petitions, for 1 am at peace with all 
men, and He is at peace with me ; and from that blessed assur- 
ance / feel that inward joy which this world can neither give nor 
take from me : my conscience beareth me this witness, and this 
witness makes the thoughts of death joy fid. I could wish to live 
to do the Church more service, but cannot hope it, for my days 
are passed as a shadow that returns not." More he would have 
spoken, but his spirits failed him ; and, after a short conflict be- 
twixt nature and death, a quiet sigh put a period to his last 
breath, and so he fell asleep. 

Joseph Scaligbr. — As Scaliger had always possessed his soul 
in tranquillity during health, so in this new combat, wherein even 
the sons of God are wont to be overawed, with such constancy 
and fortitude had he strengthened his mind, that no fear of death 
prevailed over him. ^ I hegin^^ said he, " to perceive and feel the 
joys of eternal life, I shall soon behold Him, who was sacrificed 
for men ; 1 long for the blessed sight. All else is to me as dross : 
there is nothing that could make me wish to live one hour 
longer." 

Dr. Donne. — " Though of myself," he said, " I have no- 
thing to present to my God but sin and misery ; yet I know 
He looks not upon me now as I am in myself, but as I am in my 
SaviotiTy and hath given me even now some testimonies by His 
Holy Spirit that I am of the number of His elect. I am there- 
fore fill ofinexpressMejoy, and shall die in peace." 

Hammond. — ^In his last illness, he was exceedingly humble and 
devout. " Jesus Christ," said he, ^* came into the world to save 
sinners, of whom I am the chief." He contimied in prayer almost 
up to his death. His last words were, " jotpul day." 

Well do these and numerous similar instances justify the 
character given of the faithful Christian,=^that he is 

** AH- suffering, all-attempting, till he falls, 
And, when he falls, writes Yici on his shieldP." 

§ 4. We do not say that the peaceful end of any man 
proves the truth of the views which give him peace ; but we 
say there is an admirable congruity between such an end and 
the promises of Religion. Contrast these scenes with what 
was witnessed at the death-beds of men like Voltaire, Byron, 

P Young^s Night-Thoughts^ VIII. 
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and Paine^i ; and judge which of the two sets of facts appears 
to be most in accoFdance with a philosophic view of the 
nature and destiny of man. 

The one side presents us with a calm, yet joyful, faith in 
God, a reverent, yet cheerful, aspiration after an infinitely 
better state, of which it has here possessed the commence- 
ment. All is in proportion and harmony. Man's probation 
is over; he is going to receive his -final reward in the pre- 
sence of that Almighty, All-wise, All-gracious Being, whose 
will, though seen here only in faint indications, he had learnt 
implicitly to obey. 

And what does the reverse picture exhibit ? Either strong 
misgivings suppressed in part by an affectation of ^ manli- 
ness,' or the uncontrollable outbreak of remorse. Every 
thing is disjointed and out of harmony. Man is at war with 
his conscience, — that is, with the deepest part of his own 
nature, — and therefore also with the God who made it. 
" He knows not whither he is going, because darkness hath 
blinded his eyes'." 

Voltaire. — How did he die^ who bad taken such pains to be- 
lieve in Annihilation ? Some will have it he died laughing ; others 
in inexpressible terrors rolling on the ground, and imploring the 
Virgin and Saints. . . . Let us set aside fables. The truth 
is as follows ; it is to be found in a recently published letter from 
Tronchin to Bonnet : 

"Did my principles," writes Voltaire's physician, "require that 
I should tie them more tightly, the man whom I»have seen sink, 
agonize, and die under my eyes, would have made a Gordian knot 
of them : and on comparing the death of the righteous, which is 
but the close of a fine day, with that of Voltaire, I would have 
very sensibly perceived the difference between a fine day and a 
tempest. * I ought to have gone back to Ferney,' he said to me : 
' I ought not to have intoxicated myself with the smoke which has 
turned my head. Yes, I have been swallowing nothing but smoke : 
you now can do me no good. Send me the physician for the mad ; 

1 A case of levity like Hume's state is more rational than unconcern 

hardly requires to be noticed. It is about it Upon this subject nothing is 

self- condemned. "The most prepos- so absurd as indifference,— no folly so 

terous device,'* says Paley, " by which contemptible as thoughtlessness and 

the weakest devotee ever believed he levity." 
was securing the happiness of a future ' 1 John ii. 11. 
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I am mad.' . . . He was to go away two days after the follies of liis 
crowning at the Gomedie Frangaise ; but he receired a deputation 
from the Academy which conjured him to honour it with his pre- 
sence before his departiire. He repaired to it, and by acclama- 
tion, he was made director of the company. He accepted the 
directorship, which lasts for three months .... From that mo- 
ment until his death, his days were nothing but a hurricane of 
insanity. He was ashamed of it ; when he saw me, he begged my 
pardon for it. He besought me to pity him, and not to for- 
sake him, especially as he had &esh efforts to make in order to 
engage the Academy to set about a dictionary after the model 
of the delta Crusca. This dictionary was his last dominant idea, 
his last passion. He had hims^f undertaken the letter A, and 
had distributed the other letters among twenty-three academi- 
cians, some of whom, having engaged in tlie work with a bad 
grace, had singularly irritated him. ' These are lazy feUows,' he 
would say, ' but I will make them march fast enough ;' and it was 
in order to make them march that, in the interval betwixt two 
sittings, he took so many drugs, and did all the mad things that 
threw him into the most friglitful state of despair and insanity. 
I cannot recall it without horror. As soon as he saw that all that 
he had done to -augment bis strength, had only produced the con- 
trary effect, death was ever before his eyes. From that moment 
frenzy possessed his soul. Recollect the Furies of Orestes : Furiis 
a^itatus ohiity 

Voltaire, accordingly, did not die either laughing, afi he had 
advised others, or in terror at the prospect of what he was to 
find beyond the tomb. Why suppose in him e^her more im- 
pudence or more fright than he really shewed P Is not his death, 
as Tronchin has depicted it, an eloquent enough comment on 
his life ? 

No, he did not .precisely tremble at the futoce that awaited his 
soul. But what a void around that deathbed! What a bitter 
feeling of solitude and desolation ! Not a &iend that was not 
there, far less to soothe his last hour^ than to see what sort of 
figure he would make ; not one of those peaceful recollections 
which piously rise to the heart of the righteous, like imseen 
friends convoying him on his way, bright gleams of sunshine 
gilding his last moments on earth. The man of Femey died in 
the whirlwind in which he had lived. He would fain have snatched 
himself out of it for a moment, but could not. He had led the 
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grand round ; it led him in its turn. His writings, his glory,— 
smoke. Seventy years of labour, — smoke ! He says it, he feels 
it, but just enough for the idea to prey upon him, without his 
contriving to spare a day, no, not an hour, for him to agonize at 
his ease. In vain did he write, on hearing of some final success of 
his zeal, " I die happy ^" Tronchin is there to portray for us this 
affected bliss; — and he does so shuddering^, 

Btrok.— " Shall I sue for mercy?' he said on his dying bed. 
Then after a long pause, he said to himself: " Come, come; no 
weakness : let's he a man to the last,'' 

Paine. — During the latter part of his illness, he would not be 
left alone, night or day ; he not only required to have some person 
with him, but must see that he or she was there, and would not 
allow his curtain to be closed. Once, when in great distress, he 
remarked, " I think I can say what they make Jesus Christ to say, 
— My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken me 2" At other 
times he cried out, in his paroxysms, " Lord, help me ! Jesus 
Christ, help me.'* Being asked in consequence by a visitor, " Do 
you believe, or — let me qualify the expression — do you wish to be- 
lieve, that Jesus Christ is the Son of God ?" after a pause of some 
minutes, he answered, " I have no wish to believe on such a subject, ''^ 
This was a few hours before his death*. 

The idea of a more immediate admission to God^s presence^ 
and endless progression in a divine life, can have no charms 
for one who has not here felt the blessedness of (at least) it& 
commencement. 

Here is a problem worthy of Reason's loftiest efforts. Let 
her address herself honestly to the solution of it. Let her 
carefully collect all the elements of htiman nature, moral and 
spiritual, as well as physical and intellectual. With these as 
her data, let her endeavour to calculate what kind of orbit 
such a nature as man's may be expected to describe in the 
history of Providence. Let her then examine such facta as 
the above, and say whether the expanding and brightening 
path of the Christian, or the vacillating and collapsing course 
of the infidel, agrees best with her theoretical results.. The 

• M. Bangener: FoUaire and his * The Closing Scenes by the Rev. 

Times, pp. 467 — 9. Erskine Neale, (Ist. series, p. 6). 
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two orbits are manifestly very diflferent; which is the one 
that corresponds to man's true constitution and destiny? 
which is the one that has got wrong? 

Surely there will be no difficulty in deciding. '^ The Lord 
knoweth the way of the righteous; but the way of the ungodly 
shall perish,'^ 



CHAP. V. 

THE INrLTTEKCE 0? THIS OBEAT BOCTBIinS OIT THE MISSIONARY'S 

EXERTIONS. 

" Therefore I endure all things for the elecVs sake, that they also 
may obtain the salvation which is in Christ Jesus with eternal 
glory?'— % Tim. ii. 10. 

§ 1. " Restoration to spiritual life here, and a glorious im- 
mortality hereafter -" such is the watchword of the Christian 
Missionary. He himself has found this spiritual life in Christ. 
His habitual feeling is : ** Lord, to whom else should I go ? 
Thou hast the words of Eternal Life. Through Thee only 
can I have access to the living God : and without such access 
all else, that the universe can supply, were utter misery and 
vanity. I give myself wholly to Thee ; and Thou receivest 
me ; and being thus freed from all fear of condemnation, I 
am at peace with God; and partake of all the grace Thou 
bestowest on Thy Church ; and rejoice in hope of the glory 
of God.'' 

One who has learnt to say this, — but how many years of 
discipline are often necessary before the lesson is practically 
learnt and embraced as a reality? — can move about in the 
world in true freedom, — the freedom of love and moral purity. 
Whatever his outward trials, there is still within him a calm, 
deep-seated "joy, that no man taketh from him;" which 
tells him that in "fighting the good fight of faith" as a sol- 
dier of Christ, he has " laid hold on eternal life." 

§ 2. This healthy disposition of soul is in its very nature 
expansive and communicative. The man feels he has posses- 
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sion of an all-important truth : and such truth unuttered is 
as an internal flame. He hates sin in himself; and cannot 
but wish its eradication from the world at large^. The whole 
consent of his will is given to God's law, as " holy, just, and 
good \" he cannot but wish that that law should prevail uni- 
versally. He feels how poor, how destitute, those must be 
who have nothing but this world to hope for or trust in; 
and he would fain follow (though at an infinite distance) the 
example of Him, of whom it is said : " Ye know the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who though He were rich, yet for our 
sakes became poor ; that we through His poverty might be 
rich." He believes that "he who converts a sinner from the 
error of his way shall save a soul from death," — save him to 
be a partaker of the same glorious immortality with himself; 
and in so doing shall, as it were, put out of sight and annihilate 
a portion of the existing mass of rebellion against the Divine 
law, — he " shall hide a multitude of sins." He can want no 
other reward. He has " no greater joy^" than to see or know 
that his fellow-creatures are " walking in the truth." This 
is the only kind of propagandism he cares for; and, if it 
should be his privilege to restore but one soul to the right 
way, he will feel that he has more than an equivalent for 
any brief sacrifice of temporal advantages that he may be 
called upon to make 7. 

With such thoughts he is prepared to advance to his work, 
wherever it may be. 

§ 3. He will find that the Hindu requires his assistance. 

Hinduism leaves the great mass of the people "without 
hope and without Ood in the world." Life is to them a 
fatal necessity. After countless ages of past existence, they 
are still drifting each of them across the vast ocean of 
Adrishta, without chart or compass. They may not even 
indulge in 'Tapashya,' with a view to escape to a higher 

* '* Oh let the wickedness of the wicked ** If in one instance only, daring the 

come to an end I" Psalm vii. 9. whole course of our lives, and after ten 

' 3 John 4. thousand disappointments, we are made 

y " The soul of one virtuous and re- successful instruments in * saving a soul 

Hgious man is of greater worth and ex- from death,' the event is of so vast im- 

cellence than the sun and his planets portance that it will abundantly repay 

and all the stars in the world." Bent- all our tod and anxiety and disappoint- 

LEY (quoted by Sir D. Brewster, «.«• ment." — T.Scott, on St James v. 19,20. 
p. 186). 
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state: that would be to trespass on the privilege of the 
''twice-born." The best thing they can do is to give way 
to the force of the current, and pass through life as easily 
as they can ; appropriating every pleasure allowed them by 
their liberal-minded deities, and taking no care about what 
does not concern them. They are surrounded by vengeful 
Gods, and capricious Rishis, and jealous Brahmans, any one 
of whom might consign them to millions of years of suffering, 
if his prerogatives were invaded. They had better remain 
quiet. The less they say or think or act for themselves in 
the matter of religion, the less harm is done, and the more 
comfortably, perhaps, their next step in transmigration will 
be made. 

The Gospel comes and tells the Sudra that God is the 
Father of the spirits of all flesh equally, and is wiUing to 
receive all who come to Him, to raise them from their pre- 
sent state of bondage to the things of the world, and to 
prepare them for a state of unchangeable felicity in His 
own presence. 

But the Veda-reading class, — what has the Missionary to 
offer them ? or is there any very palpable need for his in- 
truding upon them ? Menu has already told them that " the 
man who shall follow the rules prescribed in the SruH and 
Smriti will acquire fame in this life, and in the next in- 
expressible happiness*." 

God forbid that we should anyhow derogate from the value 
of a single honest endeavour made by any man to rise above 
the evil of the world, and grope his way back to God. To do 
so would be to contradict the plainest dictates of our moral 
nature : and he can never be truly zealous for God, who does 
not adhere honestly to his own internal judgments. Wherever, 
then, we meet,— in India or Greece, in Persia or Italy, — ' 
with any love of goodness, any virtue, any heavenward aspi- 
ration, among those who had not the direct light of revela- 
tion, — we embrace it, we claim it as our kindred, we rejoice 
over it, we thank God for having preserved such luminous 
points in the dark night of paganism. 

But roost assuredly the highest efforts of the Hindu sages, 

» Instit iL 9. 
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whether embodied in the Vedas or elsewhere, have not made 
the Gospel one whit less necessary for the Brahman than for 
the Sudra. Invocations of Brahma, Agni, and Varuna, — 
oblations to Fire, — animal sacrifices, — cosmological specula- 
tions,— crude systems of physics, — minute ritual and cere- 
monial observances, — rules of social intercourse, — repetitions 
of mystic formulae (as the vydhritis and gdyatri,) — these 
could never touch the inmost springs of man^s nature. Sup- 
ported by the genius of poets and metaphysicians, such a 
system might well master the intellect and overawe the 
imagination; but it made no pretensions to spiritual reno- 
vation. If the " knowledge of the Vedas^^ sufficed to draw 
men from grosser indulgences, it was only a victory of the 
intellect or of prudence over the senses. It was far more an 
attempt to escape from the misery of the world, than to be 
delivered from the evil of sin. It was little better than a 
physical process ; — an extrication of a man's self from certain 
disturbing passions, and from the influence of matter : not a 
moral change, or a conformation of the will and affections to 
the Divine law. 

And as were the means, so was the end they proposed to 
themselves, — negative and superficial. Their idea of final 
happiness is summed up in the word Nirvana^ a qualityless 
existence, devoid of anything of a moral kind ; in fact, only 
an abstraction of the intellect, — a motionless self-concentra- 
tion, — a motiveless self-consciousnesa. 

The Gospel has its message to the Brahman : — that Eternal 
Life does indeed consist in knowing God; but that since 
" God is Love,'^ this knowledge of Him cannot be of a barely 
intellectual kind. Instead of thinking of God as the infinite, 
material, and efficient Cause, an Intellectual Force, or a 
Dynamical Intellect, he must view Him as a Person, the sole 
self-subsisting Person, on whom all other beings depend, and 
in reverential and adoring Love to whom (as He has mani- 
fested Himself to them) all their essential happiness must 
for ever consist. 

In the light of such a doctrine, how poor and futile do all 
those metaphysical cobwebs'* of Vedic lore appear ! How real 

* The spider which is referred to in peculiar to pantheistic writings,) as 
the Vedas, (with the cool effrontery furnishing a type of the process of 
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does this present life become ! What an unspeakable glory 
is thrown all down the vista of Futurity ** ! 

§ 4. Or if he go to the disciples of the calm and im- 
passive Buddh, will he find this doctrine less needed? Let 
the following extracts from Dr. Judson's Life supply the 
answer : — 

"September 30, 1815. Had the following conversation with 
my teacher, as nearly as I can recollect it. This man has been 
with me about three months, and is the most sensible, learned, and 
candid man that I have ever found among the Burmans. He is 
forty-seven years of age, and his name is Oo Oungman.. ./. Are 
not all men sinners, and deserving of punishment in a future 
state ? Oo, Yes, all must suffer in some future state for the sins 
they commit. The punishment follows the crime as surely as the 
wheel of the cart follows the footsteps of the ox. /. Now, accord- 
ing to the Burman system, there is no escape. According to the 
Christian system, there is. Jesus Christ has died in the place of 
sinners, has borne their sins ; and now those who believe on Him, 
and become His disciples, are released from the punishment they 
deserve. At death they are received into heaven, and are happy 
for ever. Oo, That I will never believe. 3fy mind is very «tiffon 
this one point, namely, that all existence involves in itself principles 
of misery and destruction. The whole universe is only destruction 
and reproduction. It therefore becomes a wise man to raise his 
desires above all things that exist, and aspire to niyhan, the state 
where there is no existence. J, Teacher, there are two evil 
futurities, and one good. A miserable future existence is evil, 
and annihilation, or niyban, is an evil, a fearful evil. A happy 
future existence is alone good. Oo. I admit that is hest, if it 
could he perpetual; hut it cannot he. Whatever is, is liahle to 
change, and misery, and destruction, Nighan is the only per- 

world-emanation, is the true image of of among heathens before. The Brah- 

the Veda- manufacturing intellect. Its mins seemed to be quite affected by the 

web has subtilty, coherency, and a de- beauty of the Gospel, and the bright 

gree of viscous tenacity, (fitting it to prospect it opens into heaven." (L^, 

.catch flies,) and it may supply some p. 604.) A passage which occurs a 

curious employment to those who * little earlier, may also be quoted as 

choose to look at it through a micro- illustrating the subject of this paper, 

scope : but it will not sustain the pres- " We have spoken so often and so 

sure of human life. much [in private] of the happy meet- 

^ The following is from Mr. Weit- ings in heaven, that when I preached 

brecht's journal in the last year of his to the Hindu, my heart warmed within 

life : — *' I preached near a Kali temple me in commending the Gospel to them as 

from 1 Peter i. 3, ' Blessed be the God a principle of Itfe and happinesi," (p. 

and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,' 471.) 
.&c. It was a text I never made use 
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manent good, and that good has been attained by Gautama, the 
last deity*. 

" Dr. Judaon regarded the state of nighan as nothing less than a 
total extinction of soul and body. He was aware that the original 
Sanscrit word, nirvana, has a very different signification ; but he 
knew also that this signification — absorption in deity — is pecu- 
liarly abhorrent to Buddhists. Buddhism acknowledges no moral 
governor of the Universe : and though the doctrine of future re- 
wards and punishments is one of the great pillars of their system, 
it recognises no executive power, no supreme judge. The destiny 
of the infinitude of souls continually passing from one state of ex- 
istence to another is adjusted by the ceaseless turnings of * the 
unerring wheel of fate.* Even a Buddh, after toiling his way 
,to Buddhaship through countless millions of years, is still the 
creature of destiny, and liable to suffer the penalty of sins com- 
mitted in a former state of existence. The only^escape from fate 
is Nighan^'* 

The Gospel tells the Buddhist, that his desire of annihil- 
ation is only the consequence of his ungodliness ; that God's 
Word says to men, " The way of the ungodly shall, indeed, 
perish : but not because of any fatal necessity in the nature 
of things. Good and evil are set before you; — choose the 
good : for why will ye die; seeing that God has no pleasure 
in the death of him that dieth ? Wherefore, repent ye and 
LIVE.'' It tells him, that only those who refuse the voice of 
love are cast forth from God's house into " the darkness out- 
side® ;" but that all, who seek God and walk in His ways, even 
now ''go on from strength to strength," and, at last, on 
reaching the Eternal City, find that secure provision is made 
for both the completeness and the stability of their happi- 
ness by One, whose Nature far transcends all our meta- 
physical notions about Existence. He — the self-subsisting 
I AM — changes not. In Him are unfathomable depths, — 
inexhaustible fulness, — All-sufficiency. Now and for ever 
''the Lord God is a sun and shield; the Lord gives grace 
and glory; and no good thing does He withhold from them 
that walk uprightly ^" 

§ 5. The Mohammedan, too, having fallen back from the 

« Wayland's Life of Dr. Judson, vol. • Matt. xxv. 30. 

i. p. 1S4. ' Psalm Ixxxiv. 11. 

*• Ibid.f Yol. ii. ^pp. A. 
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spirituality of the Gospel^ has lost the true idea of Eternal 
Life^ and returned to Pagan notions. To him Paradise is a 
collection of ^^ gardens^ watered by streams of water, with 
fruits reminding the faithful of what they once ate on earth, 
women free from all blemish'/^ and ^^ delicious, perpetual 
shade^.*' They "shall be adorned with bracelets of gold 
and pearls, and silken vests*." "Along with their wives 
they shall repose in the shade, reclining on ottomans^.'^ "A 
cup shall be carried to them filled with limpid water ; they 
shall have maidens of modest aspect, with large black eyes, 
and a complexion (of a carnation tint) like an ostrich-egg^" 
" Dishes of gold shall be handed round to them, and goblets 
full of all that the senses desire or the eye delights in™." 
" There shall be rivers of water, that one never wearies of, 
rivers of milk, whose taste never changes, rivers of delicious 
wine ; rivers of pure honey, all kinds of fruits, and the par- 
don of sins":" "lotus-trees without thorns, and palm-trees 
loaded with fruit^" 

These are the representations constantly made by the 
Quran, in the most direct and unmetaphorical sense of the 
words. The whole tenor of the Quran proves that no figure 
was intended; nor have Mohammedans ordinarily taken 
them in any but their plain sense. " The general and orthodox 
doctrine," says Sale, " is that the whole is to be strictly be- 
lieved in the obvious and literal acceptation p." 

To men who are dreaming of such a Future the Gospel has 
a most distinct message : " He that liveth to pleasure is dead 

' Quran, il 23, iii. 13. must have seemed the acme of bliss to 

^ Ibid., iv. 60, xiii. 35. men scorched by the sun, surrounded 

' Ibid., xxxv. 30, IxxyK 21. by arid plains and mountains, and 

^ Ibid,, zzxvi. 56. " Lined with whose women had little to raise them 

brocade ;" Iv. 54. above the irrational animals. It is re- 

* Ibid,, xxxvii. 44 — 47. markable, however, that in the early 

^ Ibid., xlii. 71. times of Islam we meet with instances 

^ Ibid., xlvii. 16, 17. of great moral purity, chastihr, asceti- 

^ Ibid., Ivi. 27, 28. cism, and spiritualism, such as we 

' PreL Disc, § iv. — ^This is fully ad- should not have expected among a 

mitted by Gibbon in ch. 50. people nursed up in the promises of a 

M. Casimirski, in the Biographical Mohammedan Paradise : — whether it 

Notice prefixed to his French Transla- was that they intended the privations 

tion of the Quran, has the following of this life to purchase a richer recom- 

observation : — '* The delights of Para- pense hereafter, or that the honest in- 

dise as depicted in the Quran, are gross stincts of human nature told men that a 

and sensual, though such as would, no system which addressed itself so directly 

doubt, have great charms for a people to the sympathies of the vulgar, required 

like the Arabs. Hi vers, gardens, ver- some such corrective." (p. xxxii.) 

dure, coolness, ever-bright maidens. 
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while he liveth" We do not blame you for thinking that in 
the storehouse of Divine Benevolence there is an untold 
wealth of happy enjoyment reserved for the faithful. "At 
God's right hand are pleasures for evermore.^' But we say 
that these pleasures will be worthy of our glorified natures ; 
— ^not, like those of the Quranic Paradise^ springing from in- 
dolent, effeminate, self-indulgent sensuality, dissociated from 
all idea of active obedience to God's Will, a rest from moral 
progress, a cessation of all those noble impulses of self-devotion 
that now excite mankind^s warmest admiration, and of all the 
virtuous energies which form the only solid basis of happiness 
in this life. Such a Paradise, we say, into which hardly one 
ray of God's all-beatific Presence is seen to enter, would be a 
moral sepulchre. All the noblest aspirations of humanity 
would perish in it : for it contains none of " the things by 
which men live, and in which is the life of our spirit :'^ — and 
'^what were a man profited if he gained a whole world ^' of 
such enjoyment, "and lost the life" of his spirit? 

Let the Mohammedan then turn away from a system 
which bears so obvious marks of its earthly origin, and ex- 
amine whether the Gospel will not supply him with incom- 
parably loftier views ; enabling him to attain present " righte- 
ousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost," and inspir- 
ing him with the hope of an endless progress in holiness, an 
ever-progressive activity in the service of an all-gracious 
Master, whose bounty will bestow on us rewards " beyond 
all that we can ask or think." 

§ 6. And while the Missionary seeks to draw others to the 
knowledge of that Eternal Life, which is offered to them in 
Christ, he will find in this doctrine his own stay in every 
hour of discouragement or disappointment. Christ says to 
His servants : '^ Lift up your eyes, and look on the fields, for 
they are white already to harvest; and he that reapeth re- 
ceivetb wages, and gathereth fruit unto life eternal \'' "Ye 
have not chosen Me, but I have chosen you, and ordained 
you that ye should go and bring forth fruit, and that your 
fruit should revnain"^" If, then, he is faithful in his work, he 
cannot fail of his reward, — whether it be visibly assigned him 
in this world or not. Should the privilege not be granted 

•» St. John iv. 36. ' St. John xv. 16. 
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him of bringing other souls to heaven, yet his firm resolve 
and patient endurance will not have been thrown away. He 
has taken part in the struggle between Truth and Falsehood, 
Good and Evil, the Kingdom of Christ and the power of 
Darkness; — ^the consequences of that struggle shall spread 
out through all Eternity. If he have no civic wreath to wear, 
the scars of the wounds received in his Master's service shall 
be glory enough. If the kingdom of Heaven have not been 
extended outwardly by him, at least it has struck its roots 
deeper within him; and "Christ is glorified in him*." 

Do any accounts of missionary success excite our gratitude 
to God more strongly than the narrative of 4Ienry Martyn's 
meek and patient firmness in his apparently fruitless mission 
to Persia? When we find him, during a brief respite of fever 
on that harassing journey to Tocat, writing as he does in his 
last memorandum, — " I sat in the orchard, and thought with 
sweet comfort and peace of God, in solitude my company, 
my friend, and comforter. Oh ! when shall Time give place 
to Eternity? — when shall appear that new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness ?" — do we not feel that he had indeed 
been "gathering fruit unto life eternal?'' May we not well 
think, (we say it reverently,) that such an entire devotion to 
God, such tranquil faith and self-possession, such desire for 
the Kingdom of righteousness, were more precious in the 
sight of God than the divided allegiance of whole crowds of 
superficial Christians ? 

§ 7. May all who are labouring as Evangelists, have a holy 
ambition to emulate the heroism of their predecessors in the 
faith. The same "exceeding great and precious promises" 
are given to us, as enabled them to become even " partakers 
of a Divine nature*.'' Let us with true humility accept the 
hopes set before us by an Almighty and gracious Father; 
let us rise to an appreciation of the dignity of the nature 
which God Himself has redeemed, and not " count ourselves 
unworthy of the Eternal Lipe'' which He has set before us 
in Christ Jesus. Amen. 

■ StJohnxvii. 10. » 2 Pet i. 
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